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The system of education in Alabama, as in other Southern 
states, developed from the top downward in line with the theory 
of Thomas Jefferson. 1 The University of Alabama opened its 
doors to students in 1831, more than two decades before the 
state established a general system of public education. The 
support of the school system, likewise, developed from the top 
with federal grants and state appropriations and subsidies. 
Local taxation, either county or district, supplied little school 
revenue until the twentieth century. 

The usual sixteenth section in every township was granted 
to the state of Alabama upon its admission to the Union in 
1819 for the maintenance of public schools. Two townships 
were granted for the support of a “seminary of learning” 
Iwhich became known as the University of Alabama. 2 


The state constitution of 1819 stated that “schools and 
jthe means of education shall forever be encouraged,” and the 
instrument further stated measures be taken to preserve from 
vaste “such lands as are or hereafter may be granted by the 
United States for the use of schools within each township.” 3 
3y an act of 1819 a school administrative unit, the township, 
vas created and township agents were placed in charge of the 
administration of the sixteenth section lands and the admin- 
strati on and supervision of schools within the township. In 
i823 the legislature specified that three commissioners for each 
°wnship would administer the sixteenth section lands and the 
Proceeds therefrom, license teachers, and divide the township' 
wto districts. The second administrative unit, the school dis- 
:rict > was thereby established. Each district was provided with 
ihree school trustees elected by the people of the district. They 

department of the Interior, An Educational Study of Alabama, 1919, 33. 

Willis q Clark, History of Education in Alabama, 1889, 217. 
tephen B, Weeks, History of Public Education in Alabama, 1915, 26, 
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were charged with the responsibility of constructing school- 
houses, the employment of teachers, and the admission of pupils, 
In the admission of pupils, the trustees were to designate 
specifically, after a thorough investigation, those who should 
be admitted without tuition fees. 

While the Constitution, and the Acts of 1819 and 1823 
recognized public education, they were ineffective in establish¬ 
ing a general system of free schools. Schools were operated 
by subscriptions and were public only in the sense that six¬ 
teenth section proceeds went toward the schooling of the 
indigent. With the exception of Mobile County, this was the 
extent of legal arrangements for public education until 1854, 
at which time a general state system of public education was 
adopted. 4 

The early legislatures of Alabama passed numerous acts 
which dealt with the sixteenth section lands for the purpose 
of obtaining a real source of income for the schools. The 
initial acts made provisions for leases and rentals. By an act 
of 1837 provisions were made for the sale of school lands with 
the approval of the people within the township. Following the 
passage of this act, much of these public lands were sold. The 
proceeds from the sales, leases, and rentals were placed in the 
State Bank at interest. Such funds were regarded as the “cap¬ 
ital stock” of the township concerned and were not to be with¬ 
drawn. The interest alone was available for schools. With 
such a financial arrangement, this source of school revenue 
became dependent upon the success of the State Bank. 5 

Alabama, as well as the whole nation, entered an economic 
cycle of great prosperity in the 1830’s. Widespread borrowing 
and speculation were characteristic of the years, and the State 
Bank prospered. Direct state taxation was abolished from 
1836 to 1842, and the burden of defraying all the necessary 
expenses of state government up to $100,000 was placed on 
the State Bank. By an act of 1839 the bank was ordered to 
pay the schools $100,000 annually. An act in 1840 specified 

^Albert B. Moore, History of Alabama, 1934, 321; Jay E. Thomason, “The 
Development of the Administrative Organization of the Public School System o* 
Alabama” (Doctoral dissertation, University of Alabama, 1959), 48, 

B Moore, ibid., 323-24; Weeks, op. cit., 26-28, 
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that the bank pay the schools $200,000 annually. Since the 
state found itself with these large sums for the exclusive use 
of promoting an educational system which it had not yet 
organized, the money was distributed among the private and 
denominational schools which abounded in great number. 6 

As a result of mismanagement and a financial depression 
which came in the mid 1840’s, the State Bank failed with a 
debt of $14,000,000 in outstanding bills. Thus the principal on 
the sixteenth section lands was lost. The Act of March 6, 
1848, for adjusting the affairs of the bank, revised the law 
pertaining to the sixteenth section funds. The investment of 
such funds in state stock or securities was prohibited. Instead, 
they must be deposited in the state treasury. Thus the state 
became the trustee for the township from which the funds 
came. 7 

Mobile County preceded the state in the establishment of 
a public school system and set the example by which the gen¬ 
eral state system of schools was later patterned. The school 
system in Mobile County was partly native and partly New 
England in make-up. The system germinated from an act of 
January 10, 1826, which made provisions for Mobile County 
to manage its school affairs. The Act of 1826 created a board 
of school commissioners who were empowered to “establish and 
regulate schools” and promote the education of youth through¬ 
out the county. Local taxation was permitted for the support 
of the school system. Sources of revenue consisted of sixteenth 
section lands, certain fines and penalties, fees on suits in court, 
taxes on auction sales and shows, and twenty-five per cent of 
the “ordinary county tax.” This act was the first one in Ala¬ 
bama which recognized education as a public responsibility and 
was much advanced for the time. 8 

Contrary to what might have been anticipated under the 
provisions of the Act of 1826, the board of school commissioners 
failed to establish public schools in the county under their 
administration and supervision. Numerous private and denomi- 

* Weeks, ibid., 28, 188. 

Ibid., 29; Moore, op. cit., 323-24. 

'm„ 325-26; Clark, op. cit., 220; Department of the Interior, An Educational 
Study of Alabama, op. cit., 3 5. 
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national schools were already organized in the county. Since 
the private school idea was much ingrained in the minds of the 
people, the board of school commissioners subsidized these 
institutions with the public school appropriation. 9 

Barton Academy, a handsome building for public school, 
was completed in Mobile in 1835-36. It was named for Wil¬ 
loughby Barton who drew the original bill for the creation of 
the board of school commissioners. Rather than use the struc¬ 
ture for public schools, it was rented to privjate schools and 
other private purposes. 10 

With the distribution of the public school receipts to 
private and denominational schools and the use of Barton 
Academy for private purposes, the state of affairs in time 
became unsatisfactory to all Mobilians. The situation was 
brought to a climax in 1851 by General Walter Smith who 
proposed that Barton Academy be sold and the interest on the 
money be used for private schools. General Smith believed 
that Barton Academy would never be able to give all the chil¬ 
dren a thorough common school education without discrimina¬ 
tion and that high school education was not a part of the 
public school system. The board of school commissioners 
sanctioned the plan of General Smith. Two opposing groups, 
the public school forces and the private school forces, sprang 
up. The press joined in the arguments with the result that 
education became the foremost public issue. 11 

An act was passed in the state legislature in February, 
1852, for the sale of Barton Academy provided it met the 
approval of the people. On August 2, 1852, an election was 
held on the question, and the “no sale” ticket won by 2,225 
to 225. With the overwhelming victory of the public school 
forces, the first organized school system in Alabama was put 
into operation in Barton Academy on November 1, 1852, though 
tuition remained a requirement for those who were able to 
pay. 12 

9 Moore, op. cit.; Department of the Interior, An Educational Study of Alabama* 
op. cit. 

10 Weeks, op. cit., 43; Charles G. Summersell, Alabama History for Schools, 1957, 
270. 

^Weeks, op. cit., 44-45; Clark, op. cit., 221-22. 

u Weeks, ibid., 45; Moore, op. cit., 326-27. 
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When the legislature met in 1853-54, the popularity of the 
school system in Mobile had become well-known throughout the 
state. With a public school fund in excess of one million dollars 
and the freedom of the public land funds from such entangling 
alliances as with the old State Bank, the conditions were favor¬ 
able for the establishment of a general state system of public 
schools. 13 


Three outstanding spokesmen for public education came to 
the legislature in 1853-54. Alexander B. Meek, a Mobile judge, 
was elected to the House and became chairman of the house 
committee on education. Others in the trio for public educa¬ 
tion were J. L. M. Curry who served in the House from Tal¬ 
ladega County and Robert M. Patton, Senator from Lauderdale 
County and later governor of the state. 11 


Judge Meek wrote an education bill for a state-wide system 
of public education. Curry and Patton ably assisted him in 
overcoming opposition and getting it enacted into law. Con¬ 
siderable opposition was voiced because a great many Ala¬ 
bamians continued to view education as a private personal 
matter and not an obligation of the state. 15 


The Meek bill for a state-wide system of education became 
law in 1854. The public school act established a state educa¬ 
tional fund and prohibited the diversion of any public school 
funds to sectarian schools. In the way of administrative per¬ 
sonnel, the act created a state superintendent of education, 
three trustees in each township, and three commissioners of 
public schools in each county. In framing the measure, Judge 
Meek showed “a grasp of educational problems, a comprehension 
of school difficulties and school needs and a modernity of 
methods and aims that are truly astonishing.” 16 


The General School Act of 1854 exempted Mobile County 
from its provisions except those pertaining to sixteenth section 
land funds. On the matter of excluding Mobile County, a part 


Weeks, ibid., 58. 

“ibid. 

Ibid.; Department of the Interior, An Educational Study of Alabama, op. cit., 
39. 

Weeks, op. cit., 61, 63. 
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of the act made this statement: 

As the County of Mobile has established a public 
school system of its own, the provisions of this act 
shall apply to that county only so far as to authorize 
and require its school commissioners to draw the por¬ 
tion of the funds to which that county will be entitled 
under this act and to make reports to the State Super¬ 
intendent herein required. 17 

Thus Mobile County gained an independence of action which 
other school systems of the state did not possess. Except for 
the merger of the Mobile school system with the state system, 
for a short period during the Reconstruction era, this autonomy 
had continued to exist down to the present time. 18 

Mobile County was granted approximately 24,000 acres of 
sixteenth section lands and these lands have continuously been 
administered by the board of school commissioners established 
in 1826. Except for 1,700 acres which was sold, the land has 
been kept intact and the Mobile County school system, has 
enjoyed the proceeds derived from this source down to the 
present time. 19 

General William F. Perry became the first State Superin¬ 
tendent of Education under the Public School Act of 1854, and 
he was reelected on February 14, 1856. General Perry was ag¬ 
gressive and effective in his school duties. He established 
courses of study, prescribed textbooks, and encouraged the 
establishment of reading circles to assist in teacher training. 
In 1858 General Perry resigned as State Superintendent and 
entered military service where he later served the Confederacy. 20 

Gabriel B. Duval succeeded General Perry on September 
1, 1858. Duval continued the work of his predecessor; but with 

17 Quoted in Clark, op. cit., 226; Moore, op. cit ., 328. 

l8 Moore, op. cit., 328; Walter L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Ala¬ 
bama, 1949, 610. 

lu James B. Sellers, History and Administration of the Sixteenth Section of Mobile 
County Lands , Vol. Ill, 1949, 46-47. 

'“'Frank L. Grove, "Public Education in Alabama,” Alabama School Journal, LV 
(September, 1937), 11-12; Department of the Interior, An Educational Study of 
Alabama, op. cit., 3 8. 
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the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, Duval went to the front 
as a captain of a company of volunteers. In this period of 
absence, the duties of State Superintendent were left in the 
hands of subordinates. 21 

Academies and private schools were the predominant insti¬ 
tutions for the education of youngsters in ante-bellum Alabama. 
However, the legal foundations for Alabama’s public school 
system were established when the Civil War and its resultant 
economic wreckage came. Further efforts toward the building 
of a public school system were silenced, and it was many years 
before the state was able to build again upon these foundations. 


‘Weeks, op, cit, } 79, 
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THE SIEGE OF MOBILE, AUGUST, 1864-APRIL, 1865 

by 

Joe A. Mobley 

Mobile served as a blockade-running port for the supply 
of the Confederacy during the Civil War. Not until August 3, 

1864, did a United States Gulf Fleet, commanded by Admiral 
David G. Farragut, steam into Mobile Bay. In cooperation 
with Union land forces it launched an attack which took the 
Mobile harbor forts of Powell, Gaines, and Morgan, destroyed 
the Confederate fleet under Admiral Franklin Buchanan, and 
closed the harbor to blockade runners. The town of Mobile, 
however, was not seized and continued in Confederate pos¬ 
session until it surrendered to United States troops on April 12, 

1865. Throughout the autumn of 1864 and the winter of 1865, 
the town was under siege by Federal forces, a situation which, 
along with the effects of four years of war, had a significant 
impact upon its internal life and institutions. 1 

The first reaction of Mobile’s citizens to the Federal siege 
was to speculate about their fate if the Union troops should 
overrun the town. Varied opinions were expressed as to what 
the consequences would be as well as what the town’s action 
should be toward continuing the war effort. Some citizens felt 
that the town should be held at all costs. Still others, prob¬ 
ably a majority, were tired of the war and contended that 
further resistance was futile. They were more interested in 
ending the war and restoring the town’s economy than fighting 
to the last man and burning homes and businesses that repre¬ 
sented the promise of the future when, and if the town re¬ 
covered from the deprivations of war. 2 

The dissatisfaction of Mobilians with the Confederate war 
effort was known even in the camps of the Union soldiers. 

l Tbe War of the Rebellion, Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, Series I, Vol. 39, Part I, 402, hereinafter cited as Official Records, 
Armies . 

Stephen E. Ambrose, ed., "The Siege of Mobile” by James K. Newton, The Ala¬ 
bama Historical Quarterly, XX (Winter, 1958), 599; New Orleans Picayune, 
January 24, 1865, 
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James K. Newton, a member of a Wisconsin regiment besieging 
Spanish Fort near Mobile, wrote to his parents that the pris¬ 
oners taken by his unit “seem to be heartly sick of the war; 
some of them go so far as to say that the principal portion 
of the inhabitants of Mobile are praying for our success.” 3 
On April 12, 1865, Rear Admiral H. K. Thatcher, who com¬ 
manded the West Gulf Squadron, reported to the United States 
Secretary of Navy Gideon Welles that he planned to “place a 
sufficient number of gun boats directly in front of the city to 
give efficient protection to the loyal inhabitants of which [he] 
learn [ed] there [were] a great number.” 4 

Despair and war weariness were most prevalent among the 
poor of the port town. “The middle and lower classes,” one 
Confederate deserter declared, “are discontented and eager for 
the approach of the Union forces.” 5 Refugees who fled to New 
Orleans during the siege remarked on the suffering of the poor 
and agreed that most of the indigents hoped that “the federals 
would take the place.” 6 

“Croakers” became the name given to those dispassionate 
Confederates who complained of conditions or viewed the war 
as a hopeless cause. “Nor are they few in number,” cried the 
Mobile Register, a staunch supporter of the war effort. 7 As 
the fall and winter wore on, dissension over continuing the war 
effort grew while conditions in the besieged town worsened 
and more inhabitants joined the ranks of the malcontents. 

Some of the conditions which led to the growing discontent 
were shortages of living necessities, conflict with Confederate 
soldiers, inflation, and speculation in food supplies and other 
essential commodities. These were facets of everyday life 
which touched all town dwellers, and there was much grumbling 
despite the efforts of the Mobile Register to label such sounds 
of weary discomfort as unpatriotic. In an attempt to embar¬ 
rass the town’s sunshine patriots, the newspaper on one oc¬ 
casion published the following rhyme: 

Ambrose, ed., "The Siege of Mobile,” 599. 

1 he War of the Rebellion, Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies, 
^Series I, Vol. 22, 92, hereinafter cited as Official Record, Navies. 

Official Records, Armies, I, 49, Part I, 636. 

New Orleans Picayune, January 24, 1865. 

Mobile Advertiser and Register, April 9, 1864. 
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The Soldier to the Croaker 
Is this a time, my corpulent friend 
when foes are thund’ring around 
And our only duty is now to defend 
to the last each foot of ground 
Is this a time, I earnestly ask, 
our glorious work to impede, 

By shirking the patriots manly task 
for speculator's greed. 8 


The Register’s use of a soldier metaphor failed to shame Mo- 
bilians, for conflict had already developed between the citizenry 
and the Confederate soldiers encamped around the town. The 
disputes between the civilians and the troops arose over the 
town’s food supplies and the local vegetable gardens. The 
soldiers were accused of depleting both. One disgruntled 
citizen remarked in the Register that “we learn from the mar¬ 
ket men that the soldiers quartered in the suburbs of the city 
make such frequent raids on their gardens that they are unable 
to supply the ordinary demands of the city. . . . The plunder¬ 
ing propensity of some of our soldiers is so great as to bring 
reproach upon all.” He went on to say that it was “high time 
that the military meted out more severe punishment for crime.” 
On a separate occasion another citizen wrote that “the market 
gardeners are in despair. They say it is useless to attempt to 
raise vegetables for the Mobile market, for thei soldiers will 
allow nothing green to sprout without pouncing on it.” Still 
another complained that “scarcely a diay passes without our 
hearing of some chicken coop, pig pen or larder being robbed.” 9 


Conflict also developed between the people of Mobile and 
Confederate soldiers as a result of the latter’s frequent patron¬ 
age of local barrooms. As early as July, 1864, citizens were 
demanding that the barrooms be closed because the drunkenness 
of soldiers was becoming a major problem in maintaining civic 
order and discipline. With the beginning of the battle of Mobile 
Bay the town fathers passed an ordinance that prohibited the 
dispensing of liquor, but the mayor shortly revoked the order 
since “there was no longer any military necessity for closing 
the drinking saloons and barrooms.” The mayor’s action en- 


“Mobile Advertiser and Register, March 15, 1865. 

’Mobile Advertiser and Register, January 15, 16, 24, 1865. 
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raged some of Mobile’s inhabitants. One critic complained that 
“blockade runners, speculators, and extortioners have been con¬ 
tinuously and unsparingly denounced as enemies to their 
country, while the venders of poison in the shape of vile 
whiskey, at the most extravagant prices have not only escaped 
[censure] justly merited, but have been actually puffed in pub¬ 
lic journals for their ostentatious liberality in spreading a free 
lunch—a baked opossum or a catfish stew or some other con¬ 
coction.” Many people shared the opinion that the permanent 
closing of drinking establishments should be declared a “mili¬ 
tary necessity” and steps should be taken by civil and military 
authorities to rid the streets of drunk and disorderly soldiers. 10 
Confederate enlisted men guilty of overindulgence in alcoholic 
spirits were brought before the mayor’s court for trial and 
sentencing. 11 

In February the governor of Alabama directed that the 
barrooms in Mobile be closed, but his mandate was virtually 
ignored. Even where the dispensing of individual drinks was 
prohibited, wholesale quantities were still legally available. 
“Notwithstanding the closing of the barrooms in the city,” 
remarked the Register, “men somehow manage to get plenty of 
the ardent. The only difference now is between 3 to 5 dollars 
a drink and thirty dollars a quart. To sell a drink is penal, but 
to sell a quart, a gallon, or barrel is respectable. Heigh-hi-hi- 
ho, the more you put down the less you pick up.” 12 The flow 
of liquor, however, ended on April 1, 1865, when, with a Union 
attack on Mobile imminent, all drinking establishments were 
closed by order of the Confederate military commander. 13 

Confederate soldiers resented the town’s closed-fist policy 
on food supplies, and they felt that attempts to restrict the sale 
of alcoholic spirits was unjustly aimed at them. To them the 
hoarding of provisions and liquor was unfair in view of the 
tasks which they were expected to perform in the defense of 
Mobile. One disillusioned veteran in protest wrote the follow¬ 
ing : 

’"Mobile Advertiser and Register, January 1, 1865. 

See, for example, “Mayor’s Court, Mobile Advertiser and Register, February 21, 
1865. Almost every session included several cases of drunken and disorderly con¬ 
duct, sometimes among the local inhabitants as well as Confederate soldiers. 

4 Mobile Advertiser and Register, February 10, 1865. 

Official Records, Armies, I, 49, Part I, 105. 
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Nothing to Drink 

Nothing to drink. I can’t get a drop. 

For the Governor has closed every rum shop. 

It rains every day; don’t you think he ought to 
give us whiskey to mix with the water. 

Now was I an officer with bars on, I think 
at a club room I could get plenty to drink. 

But I’m only a private, and if “drunk and down,” 

I’ll have to pay on x for the good of the town. 

An officer, forsooth, can cut up his capers 
and not have his name appear in the papers. 14 

Conflict between the residents of Mobile and encamped soldiers 
was common and tended to increase as conditions worsened. 

But not all of Mobile’s inhabitants were unsympathetic to 
the plight of the Confederate soldiers. Throughout the siege 
of late 1864 and early 1865 several aid societies were formed 
to gather and distribute food supplies to soldiers fortifying the 
town and surrounding areas. Miss Mary Douglas Waring of 
Mobile wrote in her journal in March, 1865, that as a member 
of an aid society she “had been exceedingly busy” in “pre¬ 
paring to send a handsome present in the form of a box of 
provisions” to a locally deployed Confederate unit. Medical 
supplies, such as were available, were also provided by these 
organizations. Miss Waring noted that at one meeting of the 
Soldiers’ Hope Society that many of Mobile’s ladies “arranged 
[themselves] in groups of three and fours all around the room, 
each one busily engaged in picking lint for our poor wounded 
soldiers, our tongues keeping time to our fingers.” Such activi¬ 
ties provided social outlets for the women of the town as well 
as service to the army. 15 

Provisions were also -collected in the Alabama interior and 
sent to troops at defensive works like Spanish Fort and Blakely 
near Mobile. As late as July, 1864, vegetables were gathered 
from local gardens around the port city and shipped to distant 
Confederate armies. By the fall of 1864 most efforts of this 

“Mobile Advertiser and Register, February 7, 1865. 

“Thad Holt, Jr., ed,, Miss Waring x s Journal , 1863 and 1863: Being the Diary of 
Miss Mary Waring , during the final days of the War Between the States (Mobile: 
Graphics Inc., 1964), 10-11. 
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kind were restricted to troops in the vicinity of Mobile. 16 
Shortages of supplies at home, however, hampered even this 
patriotic endeavor. In fact, a decline in food supplies and ac¬ 
companying inflation had been problems which plagued Mobile 
from the beginning of the Federal blockade, and in 1863 short¬ 
ages of food had led to bread riots. 17 

During the last months of the war, there were many cases 
in the Mobile mayor’s court of disorderly charges being brought 
against persons who violently attempted to secure scarce pro¬ 
visions. These incidents of violence occurred when goods were 
received through the blockade or by railroad. Many Mobilians 
lined up to purchase the much desired supplies, but because 
there were never enough to go around, people frequently fought 
to obtain them. Most of these offenders were women upon 
whom fell the task of waiting in provision lines since their 
husbands were in the army. On one occasion a Mrs. Dauberry 
was brought before the court for disorderly conduct but was 
not fined. On another day Mrs. Catherine Kelly was charged 
for the same offense but the case was dismissed. Mary Conley 
on February 3, 1865, was described as being “good with her 
fists as well as her tongue, and made free use of both.” She 
was fined $25, which she paid. On the same day a Mrs. Devine 
was convicted of stealing a hog and fined “$50 or thirty days, 
and put under $500 bond for her good behavior.” 18 


The number of larcenies, burglaries, and incidents of 
receiving stolen goods also increased as the Federal siege con¬ 
tinued, and conditions became more difficult during the fall and 
winter of 1864-65. Thefts occurred in private homes and barn¬ 
yards as well as in stores and warehouses. The culprits were 
town citizens, Confederate soldiers, and slaves; and local police 
came under considerable attack for not being more diligent in 
preventing such crimes. On April 12, 1865, Miss Mary Waring 
noted in her journal that with the withdrawal of Mobile’s Con¬ 
federate defenders “a quantity of commissary stores having 
been left by our military authorities” were broken into by some 


^Mobile Advertiser and Register, July 1, 1864; April 4, 9, 1865. 

Frask Moore, ed., The Rebellion Record; A Diary of American Events, with 
documents, Narratives, Illustrative Incidents, Poetry, Etc. (11 Vols„ New York; 
18 G ' P. Putnam, 1868), VII, 48. 

Mobile Advertiser and Register, July 22, 24, 1864; February 3, 1865. 
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of the town’s impoverished women. “Each one of that class/’ 
Miss Waring wrote, “helped herself freely, and endeavored to 
carry off as much as possible—each one tried to be first, and 
consequently much scuffling and rioting ensued.” The violence 
was, however, soon quelled by the citizens who appeared with 
loaded guns and other weapons. 19 

Those provisions that were in short supply were generally 
items which were not produced in significant quantities locally. 
Vegetables were furnished by local gardens but were frequently 
appropriated by pilfering Confederate soldiers. Among the 
items most desired and which created the longest provision lines 
were semi-luxuries like sugar and coffee. Grains such as corn, 
rye, barley, and! wheat, and grain products (flour and corn 
meal) were also greatly in demand. “Those who wish for 
sweet things,” observed the Mobile Register, “have to pay for 
the Whistle.”- 0 


In addition to foodstuffs, an acute scarcity of fuel existed 
in the town. Wood was the chief fuel burned in the port city, 
and with the advent of cold weather in late 1864 a significant 
shortage arose. Such a crisis might have been partly alleviated 
had Mobilians been willing to use coal for cooking and for heat¬ 
ing their homes. In fact, in 1860 one Alabama coal producer 
in the Birmingham area had sent a load of coal to Mobile along 
with a workman to show the town residents how to make fires 
with it. The use of coal never caught on, however, and the 
people of Mobile continued to use wood for fuel. 21 

Early in 1865 the depletion of fuel became so serious that 
the town was forced to organize a “committee for the distribu¬ 
tion of wood” to supervise the gathering of firewood from the 
forests around Mobile and offer it for sale. The committee 
announced in the local newspapers the time and place when 
the fuel would be sold and distributed. Many wood thefts also 
occurred, and by February 18, 1865, firewood was selling for 


19 Holt, ed., Miss Waring’s Journal, 15. 

“Mobile Advertiser and Register, January 15, 24, February 19, 1865. The news¬ 
paper also noted that a good part of the grain supply went to distillers who were 
doing a lucrative whiskey business, 

“Lucille Griffith, Alabama: A Documentary History to 1900 (University, Ala¬ 
bama: University of Alabama Press, 1968), 197. 
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$20 a load. 22 

Despite the shortages of certain essentials, port city resi¬ 
dents did enjoy the benefits of having adequate amounts of 
other provisions. Local livestock, especially hogs, was plentiful 
in Mobile, and meat suppliers regularly came to the Alabama 
port from the state’s interior and sold meat for relatively rea¬ 
sonable prices. A newspaper editor in January, 1865, could 
favorably report that ‘‘the meat crop of Alabama and that part 
of Mississippi not occupied by the enemy is very large this 
year” and had doubled from the year before. In some counties 
of Alabama livestock producers had been furnishing Mobile with 
pork at a dollar a pound—not a bad price considering that 
whiskey sold for as much as five dollars per drink. 23 The town 
remained well supplied with meat throughout the last months 
of the war and during the most difficult period of the Federal 
siege. 24 

Food and other supplies were not as plentiful as they had 
been during the prosperous antebellum period, but there were 
enough available provisions in Mobile to prevent a critical 
shortage and forestall starvation. Those factors primarily 
responsible for the undue hardships experienced by many 
citizens, mostly the poor, were speculation and inflation. A 
committee of twelve prominent citizens was formed in 1863 to 
make supplies available to the poor. This organization and 
subsequent “supply associations” were not successful in pre¬ 
venting merchants and wholesale dealers from hoarding supplies 
or selling them to speculators. Some merchants did, however, 
accept a degree of civic responsibility and refused to sell to 
speculators or to hoard necessities until such time as they might 
bring a premium price. Among these storekeepers were men 
who would sell “only to the town’s poor and not to those who 
were able to pay the market price.” Offers of this kind were 


^Mobile Advertiser and Register, February 18, 1865. 

Mobile Advertiser and Register, January 16, 1865. 

Ibis account is contrary to what most historians of the Confederate homefront 
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an d supplies in general were in short supply, at least Ijy the last year of the war, 
throughout the towns of the Confederacy. See, for example, Mary Elizabeth 
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Press, 1952), 60-61. 
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usually announced in the Mobile Register. One such announce¬ 
ment in March, 1865, read: 

Anyone wanting meal for family use can get it from 
Cap’t Otis at the price named [$7 per bushel] unless 
they prefer to accommodate the patriotic dealers who 
put up bread because it was particularly wanted by 
their fellow citizens by paying them twice or thrice 
that price. 25 

Another notice in March indicated that “Ross and Fowler” 
were selling meal for $8 per bushel “to families only.” Ulti¬ 
mately, in the last months of the war, some citizens formed a 
“supply association” which purchased corn, had it ground at 
the town’s mill, and sold it to the poor at cost. 26 

But for most provision merchants there was a profit to be 
made, and those merchants or citizens who could pay infla¬ 
tionary prices or hard currency often wound up with the spoils 
of free enterprise. As early as the beginning of 1863, Mo- 
bilians were using the term “reconstruction” in anticipation of 
losing the war and a Federal occupation. 27 As a result many 
speculators realized that what could be bought at the present 
time for a song and with virtually worthless Confederate money 
would turn a nice profit in better times when sound Yankee 
dollars would once again appear on the Gulf Coast. These 
“sharp fellows” bought up provisions and “held them hoping 
for starvation prices, or perhaps until such a time, as they 
may [have] hope[d], flour [would] bring its price in ‘green¬ 
backs.’ ” 28 In addition, those men with sound money to lend 
could charge exorbitant interest rates or claim cotton or other 
goods as collateral. “The money-dealers in Mobile seem to be 
as liberal as any other class,” a New Orleans editor claimed, 
“almost any of them-being willing to lend $5 on a $20 gold 
piece.” 29 

Monetary conditions were further damaged and compli' 

20 Mobile Advertiser and Register, March 7, 1865* 

26 Mobile Advertiser and Register, March 14, 1865, 

3T Mobile Tribune, September 21, 1863, 

28 New Orleans Picayune, January 29, 1865, 

New Orleans Picayune, February 15, 1865. 
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cated by counterfeiting. Counterfeit bills that appeared in 
Mobile were generally easy to detect, since they were smaller 
than the standard currency. They did, however, increase the 
problem of inflation by adding to the amount of money in cir¬ 
culation. Also contributing to the town’s financial disarray 
was the withdrawal of the Confederate money originally printed 
by the Confederate treasury at Richmond. The result was that 
for several months Mobile had “the evil of two currencies,” 
because the old currency and the new were both in circulation 
at the same time. 30 

Speculation was not limited to gold, foodstuffs, and day- 
to-day essentials. A large cotton trade was carried on by firms 
in Mobile who had agents or branch houses in New Orleans. 
By these means cotton could be sold for greenbacks or gold 
during the war, and some speculators did not have to hoard 
cotton until Reconstruction in order to realize a profit on their 
investment. But the hoarding of cotton was not the special 
province of speculators and commercial profiteers. Many of 
Mobile’s citizens retained and stored the staple in anticipation 
of more lucrative times, despite orders from, Richmond for 
citizens in threatened areas to surrender their cotton to Con¬ 
federate military authorities for destruction before it fell into 
the hands of the Union Army and bolstered the enemy’s coffers. 
They continued to hoard cotton and were ultimately outraged 
when a military order was issued for Confederate troops to 
enter private homes and seize the staple. 31 

Prior to the Confederate seizure of cotton, General Dabney 
H. Maury, Confederate commander at Mobile, had urged citizens 
who had “cotton, resin, or turpentine in their possession as 
owners or otherwise” to take it out of the city. 32 Despite the 
advice of Maury, most owners of these staples elected to keep 
them, in their possession. Although Confederate military 
authorities subsequently attempted to enforce an order which 
stipulated that all cotton, along with resin and turpentine, 
should be collected and burned to prevent it from falling into 


30 " 

^Mobile Advertiser and Register , July 9, 1864; February 1, 1865. 

“Walter L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama (New York: 
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the hands of the enemy, the citizens of Mobile refused to 
cooperate. When the Federal forces occupied the town on April 
12, 1865, over 20,000 bales of cotton and 25,000 barrels of resin 
and turpentine were found stockpiled but unscathed. 33 

Just as Mobile's inhabitants were reluctant to surrender 
their cotton, so too were they reluctant to surrender themselves 
to service in the Confederate Army, especially as the war came 
to an inglorious end. In the last years of the/ conflict con¬ 
scription was met with considerable opposition in the port city, 
for there was little to tempt the men of Mobile to join the 
Confederate ranks. This was particularly true since those men 
conscripted were sent elsewhere in the state to serve as soldiers. 

The people of the port city were especially outraged at 
Confederate efforts to conscript the town's firemen into the 
army to aid in the defense of Montgomery. Most towns and 
cities of the nineteenth century lived with the fear of fire with¬ 
in their borders. 34 Mobile was no exception, and its fears were 
compounded at the end of the Civil War by the possibility of 
Union bombardment, which could set the town ablaze. Never¬ 
theless, by July 24, 1864, all firemen under the age of 45 had 
been conscripted and sent to Montgomery where they joined 
local military companies. “Wonder what next the military will 
organize,” wrote one man, “perhaps the Bank of Mobile. Or 
how long,” he went on, “will it be before we shall have a 
military organization of our city authorities, the Mayor and 
the city council?” 35 

Even when local defense was at stake the men of Mobile 
were reluctant to bear arms, and they refused to hear appeals 
to form volunteer companies to defend the town. 36 In July, 
1864, with an assault on Mobile harbor looming on the horizon, 
all men able to fight were directed to join home guard com¬ 
panies and “assigned ‘positions they would occupy in case of 
attack.” 37 Men who refused to render such service were 

33 Official Records, Armies, I, 49, Part I, 41, 906-907. 

“‘Charles N. Glaab and Theodore A. Brown, A History of Urban America (Mil¬ 
waukee: MacMillan Company, 1967), 97, 177-78. 

“Mobil e Advertiser and Register, July 30, 1864. 

“Mobile Advertiser and Register, August 7, 1864. 

“Mobile Tribune, July 15, 1864. 
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threatened with arrest by enrollment officers. 38 

In the first months of 1865, with Union seizure of Mobile 
imminent, cases of men avoiding military service became epi¬ 
demic. The people of Mobile “are failing in their duties,” 
wailed the Register, which complained that there were plenty 
of men to fill the army among the speculators who “should be 
as eager to fly to the front as they are now to respond to 
cajolings of the auctioneer.” The newspaper also blasted the 
leaders of the community. “Why are they not calling ‘come on 
boys fight by our side,’ ” it asked? “All these are men of 
influence in the community, and if they would shoulder their 
muskets, their example would be followed by the hundreds.” 
But such rebukes fell upon deaf ears, since most Mobilians by 
early 1865 were reluctant participants in a war and a cause 
which they considered long since lost. 39 

Blacks too, both free and slave, had little to rejoice over 
during the last days of the war in the port city. Beyond the 
normal repressions endured by the race before the conflict, 
many Negroes were forced to suffer greater hardships in pro¬ 
viding an important if reluctant contribution to the war effort. 
From the beginning of the war slaves from the town and sur¬ 
rounding areas were used in preparing the defenses of Mobile 
Bay and even greater demands were made on them to fortify 
the port’s harbor in the summer of 1864, after the Confederate 
Impressment Act of 1863. Slaves were also utilized extensively 
to construct the town’s defenses during the siege of 1865. 40 

Yet, because of runaways, feigned illness, and general lack 
of cooperation, not enough slaves were available to perform 
the tasks necessary to insure adequate defense measures. This 
situation was partly the result of the failure of Alabama slave 
owners to cooperate with impressment measures. Few masters 
wanted to surrender their slaves for the exhausting work of 

Mobile Advertiser and Register, July 11, 1864. 

^Mobile Advertiser and Register, March 19, 1865. 

i Robert S. Reid, “The Negro in Alabama during the Civil War, Journal of Negro 
History, XXXV (January, 1950), 268; E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate States 
of America, 1861-1865 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1950), 
258-59. The Impressment Act gave local Confederate officials the authority 
to impress the servants of planters to perform the labor necessary to strengthen 
Mobile’s defenses against Union attack. 
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building battlements and erecting other defensive devices. In 
May, 1864, forty-six planters of Randolph County complained 
to President Davis that it was unjust to impress their slaves 
to work on Mobile’s fortifications, and they claimed that one- 
third of their black servants between the ages of seventeen and 
fifty had been taken for that purpose. With the white men in 
the army these slaves were sorely needed at home to produce 
the crop. There were exceptions to this attitude. Three 
planters in Monroe and Clarke counties delivered 375 field 
hands to Mobile military authorities to assist in constructing 
the defenses of the town. But most Alabama slave owners, 
including those in Mobile, chose to resist or ignore the Impress¬ 
ment Act. 41 

On April 2, 1865, General Maury issued an order that an¬ 
nounced to the town’s slave owners “the necessity of either 
enrolling their slaves as laborers or removing them from Mobile. 
They will,” the order declared, “be allowed reasonable time for 
this purpose after which male slaves between 18 and 45 years 
of age found within the city will be enrolled as general laborers 
and workers on the defenses.” 42 The chief of police also 
ordered that the owners of slaves between 18 and 45 were to 
report every morning to a warehouse on the corner of St. 
Anthony and Water streets at nine o’clock. The purpose of 
this last directive was to insure that the servile population was 
accounted for properly and would not be able to turn on the 
town’s defenders when the Union attacks came. 43 

Not all of the Negroes in Mobile were used merely as 
laborers. As the Confederacy faced collapse, “all Creoles and 
other free persons of color” were organized into military units 
to serve as regular soldiers for local defense and some Creoles 
(actually mixed-blood descendants of Frenchmen) voluntarily 
formed a company named the Native Guards and elected their 
own officers. 44 

41 Harrison A. Trexler, "The Opposition of Planters to the Employment of Slaves as 
Laborers by the Confederacy/* Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXVII (June, 
1941), 220; New Orleans Picayune> September 7, 1864. 
u Official Records, Armies, I, 49, Part II, 1182. 

43 Mobile Advertiser and Register, April 4, 1865. 

44 Thomas Robeson Hay, "The South and the Arming of the Slaves,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, VI (June, 1919), 38; Mobile Tribune, March 24, 1865; 
Mobile Advertiser and Register, April 8, 1865. Mobilians have traditionally and 
erroneously referred to mulattoes of French descent as "Creoles.** 
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Many citizens also felt that slaves should be armed to 
defend the town, and the declining fortunes of the Confederate 
war effort had a great deal to do with this attitude. 45 Con¬ 
federate officers in the area generally favored the use of blacks 
as soldiers. 46 But not everyone favored arming slaves. Many 
feared that blacks might suddenly turn their weapons on their 
masters. Even men who favored arming dependable slaves 
insisted that those bondsmen who were not engaged in defense 
activities as laborers or soldiers should be sent outside the city. 
Old fears of slave insurrection still loomed large in Confederate 
minds. To the people of Mobile, as elsewhere in the South, 
recollections of Nat Turner and Denmark Vesey were still 
present. Such fears increased as Union forces drew near, for 
slaves might come to the aid of their Union liberators and 
revolt while the town was vulnerable. Therefore, many whites 
believed it was necessary to keep a tighter rein on blacks. 47 
When the town was overrun by Federal troops, a Union officer 
noted the fear displayed by its residents over the possibility 
of black retribution. The officer, who commanded Negro 
soldiers, recalled that “many of the enemy fearing the conduct 
of my troops, ran over to where the white troops were enter¬ 
ing.” 48 


An attitude of strict control for Mobile’s blacks, both slave 
and free, was evidenced in the town’s judicial system. Justice 
for men of color was swift and harsh in the mayor’s court. 
For being drunk a slave could expect to receive 39 lashes, and 
that punishment was dealt to one unfortunate who was caught 
stealing a watermelon in Mobile. Being out after hours also 
was punishable by 39 lashes; and unlawful assembly, which 
covered a multitude of gatherings, resulted in 20 to 25 lashes 


46 Reid, "The Negro in Alabama during the Civil War,” 268; Mobile Advertiser and 
Register, February 12, 1865. 

^"The Negro in the Military Service of the United States, 1639-1886, Report of 
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for each participant. In addition, petty larceny brought 25 
lashes a day for four days, and female slaves received the same 
for the offense. A human chattel who was discovered smoking 
on the street could receive 10 strokes on his bare back. 49 Such 
ordinances were established during the antebellum period but 
were not always rigorously enforced. 50 During the war, how¬ 
ever, they were strictly enforced, and in some cases even more 
strictly, as the conflict drew to a close and white fears of a 
slave uprising intensified. 

Instances of slaves attempting to escape from their masters 
or aiding other slaves to escape were numerous and increased 
as the war wore on and Union troops arrived in the area. The 
Register on March 1, 1865, reported that the number of run¬ 
aways was increasing and that five such cases had been handled 
in the last mayor’s court. The penalty for a slave who was 
found guilty in mayor’s court of harboring a runaway was 50 
lashes unless his case was referred to the city court, the next 
highest tribunal in Mobile. In an exceptional incident a Major 
Lankford, a white man, was sent to the city court to be tried 
for enticing slaves to leave masters and harboring run¬ 
aways.” 51 Cases also arose in mayor’s court concerning white 
women, who were accused of “associating with” blacks. On 
January 27, 1865, a white woman, Honora Kennedy, “was 
fined $50 and required to give bond [for] $500 for good 

behavior; and Peter on whom her familiarity was lavished, was 
awarded 50 lashes.” 52 

Free blacks were forbidden to associate with slaves and 
usually received a fine and thirty days in jail for committing 
that offense. Unlike in antebellum days when, according to 
Richard C. Wade, urban slave owners attempted to erase “the 
distinction between slave and free Negro,” the separation of 
the two classes in Mobile was rigorously enforced during the 
sectional conflict. This “was done partly out of fear that free 
blacks might unite with slaves and provide them with the leader- 

See, for example, "Mayor’s Court,” Mobile Advertiser and Register, July 24, 1864, 
January 11, 1865, 

'“Richard C. Wade, Slavery in the Cities: The South 1820-1860 (New York: 
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ship necessary to stage a successful revolt. 53 Let, the freed class 
was never forced to suffer the same oppressions and hardships 
inflicted on black bondsmen. 

Many slaves fled Mobile rather than (Subject themselves to 
impressment for labor. These bondsmen frequently escaped to 
the lines of the Union army around Mobile or to New Orleans 
where Federal control had existed since early in the war. Those 
who were received into the Federal lines were not made soldiers 
but were utilized as laborers, as ordered by General E. R. S. 
Canby, who commanded the Union troops in the battle of 
Mobile in 1865. General Lorenzo Thomas, United States 
adjutant general, who was visiting the area specifically “in 
regard to the organization of colored troops,” indicated in a 
report to Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton that most Union 
officers at Mobile felt that escaped slaves would only be used 
as laborers.' Thomas, however, disagreed with that view and 
stated that he thought blacks “should be organized as regular 
troops and details made from them in proper proportion to the 
necessity of [the United States] Armies.” Blacks who fled to 
Union lines, however, never gained the distinction of being 
black soldiers in the Federal Army and were utilized only as 
laborers in the Mobile area. 54 

Some runaways never made good their escape to Union 
lines but instead were captured by Confederate forces and 
returned to work on Mobile's fortifications. By 1864 more 
than 1,000 captured Negroes were at work on the defenses of 
the port city. Then, in early 1865, General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest captured 850 runaways in the vicinity of Mobile and 
brought them to the town to serve as laborers. 55 

Some inhabitants of Mobile considered the idea of freeing 
certain slaves to serve in the Confederate armies or to enlist 
the sympathy and aid from foreign countries, particularly 
England, but such talk never captured the thinking of the 
citizens of the port city. Opponents of emancipation went so 

"See, for example, the Mobile Advertiser and Register, January 7, 11, 1865; Wade, 
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far as to base their opposition on the theory that to liberate 
blacks to serve as Confederate soldiers would be to deprive them 
of the benefits of the system that was “most conducive to 
the[ir] happiness, comfort, and enjoyment.” Others opposed 
emancipation simply because it would deprive them of property 
in which they had a significant investment. 56 But there was 
still another reason for opposing emancipation. For the citizens 
of Mobile, slavery was too much a part of their way of life, 
apd the fear of social as well as violent revolution, was too 
well entrenched in their thoughts for them to entertain the 
notion of freedom for blacks. Nevertheless, most of them could 
see by 1865 that the institution would disappear with inevitable 
defeat. But with a Union victory also came a responsibility 
for Federal control of former slaves. Human bondage came to 
an end in Mobile, but that end did not come before Federal 
soldiers were seen on the streets of the Alabama town. 

Despite the effects of war, the inhabitants of Mobile at¬ 
tempted, and were partially successful, in maintaining their 
civic and municipal institutions as they had during antebellum 
days. Town government and the court system continued to 
function. H. H. Slough served as mayor throughout the war, 
and the town council was composed of leading citizens who 
had not been drawn into Confederate service. The police force 
remained functional, as did the firemen until they were con¬ 
scripted into the Confederate army. The military did control 
affairs in Mobile for a brief time during the battles of 1864 
and 1865, but when the town fell in April of 1865, it was the 
mayor and the council who, bearing a sheet as a flag of truce, 
drove to the edge of town to meet the conquerors. 57 

Most citizens of the port city sought solace and direction 
from the local government and were hostile to any demands of 
state or Confederate authority which were contrary to those 
of the municipality. Some persons, fearing what might befall 
them during the town’s siege and subsequent capture, did 
choose to fee, as some to avoid conscription or the dictates of 
Confederate military authority. “The most complete military 
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despotism is ruling in Mobile,” claimed one disgruntled refugee 
in August, 1964, “and to attempt to criticise its acts will cost a 
man his liberty and not unfrequently his life.” 58 But whether 
opposed or sympathetic to continuing the war effort, most 
Mobil ians chose to remain at home and take the consequences 
rather than brave the unknown of refugee life . General Maury 
wrote to Secretary of War John C. Breckinridge that one of his 
chief problems in the last days of the war was that the “non- 
combatants would not leave” the citadel. 59 Nor was Mobile a 
refuge only for its residents. During the last year of the war 
hundred of refugees, banished from Federal lines or displaced 
in the interior, sought refuge in the Alabama coastal town. 90 

Although Mobile experienced many of the hardships and 
emotional strains caused by the war, social and cultural activi¬ 
ties continued much as they had during the antebellum, era. 
The public school system, with its classrooms housed in Barton 
Academy, managed to maintain its operations, and even during 
the last year of the war examinations and graduations were 
held with the public attending. 61 The Catholic College at Spring 
Hill also continued its courses. In addition to these schools, a 
Confederate military academy was established, and it offered 
training to potential army officers. 62 

Although handicapped by a lack of paper, manpower, and 
good ink, as well as worn-out, irreplaceable machinery, Mobile 
publishers carried on a significant business during the war. 
The town was one of the Confederacy’s chief publication centers 
for textbooks; newspapers, sheet music, and works of literature 
continued to come off its presses in 1864-65. 63 

Like most towns during the Civil War, Mobile kept up its 
interest in the theater even during the most difficult period of 
the siege, and, “principal stars and companies visited there.” 64 
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Among the theater productions presented in 1865 were Othello, 
Macbeth, King Lear, and Richard III, as well as popular 
comedies and lesser plays performed by traveling companies. 65 
Even while the town was besieged by Federal guns, numerous 
amateur theatrical and musical productions were held by local 
social and civic organizations in order to raise funds for char¬ 
itable enterprises. Widows of Confederate soldiers, the Catholic 
orphan asylum, sick and wounded soldiers in the town's hos¬ 
pitals, and the poor were among the recipients of the proceeds 
collected at these events. 60 

Churches in the port city continued to carry on their 
functions both charitable and spiritual. Blacks and whites still 
attended the same churches as they had in the antebellum 
period, but the distance between the two races remained the 
same, physically and spiritually. 67 The view from the pulpit 
concerning slavery did not change, and no revelation of the 
inhumanity of the institution came from the white clergy. 

Men and women held social events as they had in the days 
before the sectional conflict. In Richmond in 1864, Mary B. 
Chesnut recorded in her diary that a certain George Deas had 
recently come to the city “fresh from Mobile” where “he went 
to sixteen weddings and 27 tea parties.” 68 The town’s chief 
hotel, the Battle House, continued to sponsor social affairs. 
Among those dignitaries visiting Mobile and staying at the 
Battle House was President Jefferson Davis who “reviewed 
troops by moonlight, and at the [hotel] received the greetings 
of serenaders.” 69 But the hardships of the conflict were never 
far from mind, as Colonel Arthur Lyon Freemantle noted in a 
visit to the town. “I put up at the principal hotel at Mobile, 
the Battlehouse,” said the traveler. “The living appeared to be 
very good by comparison, and cost $8 a day. [But] in con¬ 
sequence of the fabulous -value of boots, they must not be left 
outside the door of one’s room, from danger of annexation by 

“See, for example, the Mobile Advertiser and Register, February 12, 16, 24, 28, 
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a needy and unscrupulous warrior.” 70 

In politics, as the Confederacy staggered toward defeat, 
Mobilians expressed a greater interest in thei United States 
presidential election in 1864 than in Southern affairs. Accord¬ 
ing to the Mobile Tribune, “some sensible people [were] giving 
themselves no little exercise over the northern election,” and 
most of them preferred the election of President Lincoln rather 
than George B. McClellan, the Democratic candidate. 71 

Lincoln was the preferred candidate because he was “more 
merciful in his terms than McClellan,” as well as “an open 
and consistent though a bitter and cruel enemy.” McClellan, 
despite his peade platform, was not to be trusted; he was a 
“fake and hypocritical” man. Reconstruction was inevitable; 
of that there could be no doubt. What would it be like under 
a military man like McClellan, Mobilians asked themselves? 
Martial law could be harsh, and the visitors traditionally dealt 
with the vanquished accordingly. Lincoln, on the other hand, 
had expressed his tentative plan for reconstruction based upon 
the participation of one-tenth of Alabama’s voting population 
in the presidential election of 1860, and the citizens of the port 
city could see that the plan was a lenient one and probably the 
best for which they could hope. 72 

In 1860 the election of Lincoln had, for the citizens, of 
Mobile, meant the beginning of the end of the institution of 
slavery. In order to save that institution (which most South¬ 
erners felt Lincoln would destroy), Mobile after the election 
joined the secessionist camp despite its Unionist feelings and 
its support for Stephen A. Douglas for president. 73 But in the 

,u Walter Lord, ed., The Freemantle Diary: Being the Journal of Lieutenant Colonel 
Arthur James Lyon Freemantle, Cold Stream Guards, on his Three Months in the 
Southern States (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1954), 102. 
n MobiIe Tribune, November 2, 1864. Professor E. Merton Coulter has contended 
that throughout the Confederacy "none came out openly in favor of Lincoln 
over McClellan.” Coulter, Confederate States of America, 543. 

^Mobile Advertiser and Register, September 21, 1864. Under Lincolns tentative 
plan of reconstruction a former Confederate state could receive Federal executive 
recognition when one-tenth of its population which had voted in the presidential 
election of 1860 had taken a loyalty oath to the .United States Constitution and 
had established a new state government that included the abolition of slavery. 
^Douglas, who earned only one-sixth of the entire Alabama vote, received 38 per¬ 
cent of Mobile’s vote as compared with 33 percent for John Bell (Constitutional 
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last months of the Civil War, the demise of slavery was 
obvious. Mobilians hoped for the best terms they could get. 
Ironically, the villain of the drama of 1860 seemed now to offer 
them the best terms possible. 

Far from being a bastion of resistance and a strong sup¬ 
porter of the Confederate cause, Mobile had been a reluctant 
participant in a conflict which it had entered only as a last 
resort. Having suffered the deprivations of war, including 
shortages, conscription, and inflation, the people of Mobile were 
anxious for an end to hostilities. They were not exactly sure 
what Reconstruction held in store for them. But one thing 
was certain; it could be no worse than the last few months of 
the war. 


Unionist candidate) and 29 percent for John C. Breckinridge (Secessionist candi¬ 
date). Douglas based his campaign upon the popular sovereignty platform which 
stipulated that the people of the United States territories should be allowed to 
decide whether or not they wanted slavery in their midst. For a description of 
Mobile’s position on the presidential election of 1860 and the slavery issue see 
Thomas B, Alexander and others, "The Basis of Alabama’s Ante-Bellum Two- 
Party System,” Alabama Review, XIX (October, 1966), 267; and William L. 
Barney, The Secessionist Impulse: Alabama and Mississippi in 1860 (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1974), 128, 283. 
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COMMUNITY POWER METHODOLOGY AND 

ALABAMA POLITICS 

by 

Carl Grafton 


Introduction 


Historians have chronicled the post-Civil War birth and 
continuance of political elites in several southern states. 1 
Details vary from one state to another, and authors who 
specialize in a single state often disagree about the meaning of 
a particular event or the importance of a given political figure, 
but the theme of elite dominance runs clearly through the size¬ 
able literature. Political scientists and sociologists have long 
been interested in the distribution of power in political com¬ 
munities, and they too have produced a large body of research, 
but, despite a strong mutuality of interest, historians and social 
scientists have almost completely ignored one another’s work 
in this realm. 


This paper examines the research methodologies and data 
used to support historians’ contentions that the State of Ala¬ 
bama has since approximately 1900 been controlled politically 
by an elite. Attention is confined to a single state because of 
space limitations. Alabama was selected because it has gen¬ 
erated a number of analytical research efforts based on a rich 
storehouse of data; furthermore, historical methodologies 
utilized in Alabama seem very much like those employed in 
other states. It must be stressed that this effort is not in¬ 
tended to be a complete survey either of Alabama history or 
community power research. 


It is a thesis of this paper that Alabama historians, using 
detailed description of political decision-making, an approach 
heavily biased against elite conclusions, present a convincing 
case for the existence of an elite. Furthermore, their work 
contains, more or less by accident, a paTtial. solution to the 

Some scholars might prefer the word “rebirth” substituted for birth in this 
sentence, but this is a point of little importance for the objectives of the paper. 
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most vexing methodological difficulty in the community power 
field, the invisible elite problem raised by Peter Bachrach and 
Morton S. Baratz. 2 

Community Power Theory 

Those political scientists and sociologists who study elites 
center their attention on a few key questions including: (1) 
What is the definition of the term “elite”? (2) Who belongs 
to the elite? (3) How does the elite exercise power? What 
are the elite’s bases of power? How does an elite manage to 
preserve its existence in a political system which is supposed 
to be democratic? (4) What are the nature and consequences 
of conflicts among elite members? (5) What are the elite’s 
interests or values? 3 

Basic methodological 'problems 

Three major techniques are used by sociologists and politi¬ 
cal scientists in their studies of the distribution of power in 
communities: “reputational,” “positional,” and “decision¬ 
making.” 4 A researcher using the reputational technique asks 
knowledgeable individuals for their estimates of what people 
in the community are most powerful. This approach is char¬ 
acterized by two basic flaws. First, the researcher must know 
a good deal about power in the community before he can locate 
“knowledgeable individuals”—a clear problem of circularity. 
Second, the reputational technique assumes that a person’s 
reputation for possessing power is an accurate index of power 
itself. This is, to say the least, a heroic assumption. 

The positional technique attempts to identify positions 
(often offices and/or the control of great wealth) of apparent 
power and assumes that the people who hold those positions 
are powerful. This approach is also marked by critical weak- 


Peter Bachrach and Morton S. Baratz, “Two Faces of Power” The American 
Political Science Review, Vol. 56, No. 4 (December, 1962), 947-52. 

’Edward Keynes, “Elites and Community Power” in Edward Keynes and David M. 
Ricci (eds.), Political Power, Community and Democracy (Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1970), 27. 

David M. Ricci, "Methodological Disputes in the Study of Power” in Keynes and 
Ricci, 156. 
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nesses. First, people who hold high positions are not necessarily 
cohesive; they may disagree about important issues. Second, 
they probably do not dominate all the community’s political 
resources (e.g., votes controlled by union leaders). And, third, 
they may not choose to exercise their power in any but highly 
specialized realms. 

The decision-making technique seeks to cover the flaws of 
the reputational and positional methods. Those who use it 
argue that power can only be evaluated when it is exercised, 
and that it is exercised in the course of political decision-making. 
Specific cases of political decision-making are studied in detail 
to determine who participates and whose will is ultimately fol¬ 
lowed. Thus a person may be found to have a reputation for 
possessing power, and he may occupy key positions, but if he 
does not participate in the making of important community de- 
Jcisions, he possesses, at most, potential power. This is the 
;echnique favored by analytically oriented Alabama historians. 5 


Although the decision-making approach seems to deal with 
;he objections to the first two techniques, it, in turn, suffers 
Tom problems. First, in practice, decision-making theorists 
select cases which they regard as “important” or “controversial.” 
iut these scholars fail to present objective definitions of these 
serins. A second and even more serious problem was raised in 
|a famous article by Peter Bachrach and Morton S. Baratz who 
suggested the possibility that an elite could exercise power al¬ 
most invisibly simply by existing. 6 Thus, for example, an elected 
public official might entertain thoughts of increasing taxes on 
iroperty owned by an extremely wealthy member of the com¬ 
munity, but, after some consideration he decides that if he 
mttempts it, this wealthy individual will lavishly finance the 
jeampaign of an opponent in the next election. The result of 
|he official’s thinking is that he does nothing. This sort of 
'ccurrence would not be observed by anyone utilizing the deci¬ 
sion making approach, but it is clearly very important. Bach- 
‘ach and Baratz raise the possibility that an elite can exist and 
unction almost invisibly. However, the positional and perhaps 
he reputational techniques would probaly detect its existence. 

There is a distinction between historians who merely describe events and those 
who attempt to discern meaning in them. 

Bachrach and Baratz, op. cit., 948. 
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The difficulties involved in using these three techniques have 
yet to be resolved. Some authors recommend their combined 
use, but this does not attack the core of the invisible elite prob¬ 
lem. Alabama historians do not address themselves to these 
methodological questions, but an important approach is revealed 
in their work. An elite is visible and available for observation 
by social scientists using the decision-making approach under 
at least two conditions: when the elite is first taking power, and 
when its existence is threatened. 

If there are no records of an elite’s rise to power and if 
it is not thereafter threatened sufficiently to drive it to the sur¬ 
face, the Bachrach and Baratz problem may be insurmountable. 
But if there are records of the elite’s formation and if the 
elite’s existence is periodically threatened, the social scientist 
may be able to take a series of “snapshots” of the elite’s mem- 

. I 

bership, bases of power, methods of exercising power, internal 
conflict problems, and interests. Changes in these character¬ 
istics may be observed over time. As we shall see in a later 
portion of this paper, Alabama historians have been blessed 
with an ideal case in that the rise of the Alabama elite was 
accompanied by voting fraud thoroughly investigated by Con¬ 
gress, a series of highly controversial elections which received 
intensive press coverage by newspapers having a variety of 
perspectives, a constitutional convention in 1901 in which 
detailed records were kept, and a rich array of correspondence 
among many decision-makers. And, more importantly, the 
Alabama elite has been threatened periodically with sufficient 
severity to force it to respond by doing open battle with its 
opponents. 

Bias 

The methodological conundrums described above are not 
the end of the problems with which scholars interested in power 
are obliged to wrestle. The three approaches to the study of 
power and the definitions which support them are biased in 
favor of particular conclusions. Many critics have noted that 
the use of reputational and positional techniques usually leads 
to the conclusion that an elite exists, while use of the decision¬ 
making approach typically generates a description of power as 
fragmented among a variety of conflicting groups. Scholars 
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relying on reputation and position tend to have a static con¬ 
ception of power, so that if someone possesses great wealth or 
a reputation for being powerful, he is powerful by definition. 
Decision-making scholars reject this notion, relying instead on 
a dynamic image of power as a process. Since they focus on 
matters of controversy (so that they can observe power being 
exercised), they must usually conclude the power is fragmented. 
By centering their research efforts around strife, it is difficult 
for them to avoid the conclusion that power is shared by two or 
more groups involved in a given conflict. 

While bias problems can ruin a research effort, it is pos¬ 
sible to take advantage of them. Thus, if scholars using repu¬ 
tational or positional approaches find that power is fragmented 
or if decision-making scholars discover the existence of an elite, 
we may feel more confident of their conclusions than if their 
findings are the usual ones. 

All the analytically oriented Alabama historians whose 
works the author has been able to locate employ the decision¬ 
making approach, using a broad range of data sources including 
election analyses, the 1901 constitutional convention transcripts, 
newspaper accounts from many different ideological viewpoints, 
and letters among decision-makers (often their major mode of 
communication). Without exception, they conclude that an 
elite rose to power in Alabama in the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century and continued to dominate governmental 
policy-making for at least 50 years. They provide us with a 
fairly complete picture of elite membership, bases of power, 
elite interests, and other important characteristics as they 
changed over the years. The remainder of this paper will be 
devoted to an analysis of the methodologies and data sources 
used by those historians who have done analytical studies of the 
political history of Alabama from 1870 through 1950. 

Elite Politics in Alabama 

This section could have been organized in several ways: 
y maj or community power themes, by author, or chronoligical- 
y- A chronological treatment will be used because it provides 

he clearest view of the Alabama elite’s birth—the first “snap- 

hot.” 
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In the election of 1874 the Democratic Party under the 

leadership of George Smith Houston of North Alabama wrested 

control of all three branches of state government from the 

Radical Republicans who maintained control only of local gov- 

ernments in the Black Belt. 7 The Democratic campaign had 

been dominated by one issue, that of white supremacy. A 

widely quoted Montgomery Advertiser editorial highlighted the 
situation: 

South Alabama raises her manacled hands in mute 
appeal to the mountain counties. The chains on the 
wrists of her sons and the midnight shrieks of her 
women sound continually in their ears. She lifts up 
her eyes, being tormented, and begs piteously for 
relief from bondage. Is there a white man in north 
Alabama so lost to all his finer feelings of human 
nature as to slight her appeal? 8 


At this time Alabama was operating under the Radical 
onstitution of 1868. The highest priority for the newly elected 
Democrats was a constitutional convention. The 1868 constitu¬ 
tion required that a referendum be carried out which would 
simultaneously decide whether a convention should be held, and, 
if so, who the delegates should be. The referendum campaign 
can be summarized by the epithets used: Republicans called 
Democrats “Bourbons” and Democrats called Republicans 
Jacobins” and “niggers.”» The vote in August, 1875 was 


A description of Alabama geography is needed here. The Black Belt refers to a 
an o dark, rich soil that extends east and west across the south central part of 
the state. It is where the plantations were located and where even today the con¬ 
centrations of blacks are greatest. The Black Belt consists of approximately H 
counties which are usually allied with 4 or 5 southwestern counties. North Ala- 

1S P artia y moun taneous which, in addition to the poorer soil, encouraged 
a di ferent economic base featuring small farms. Southeast Alabama, the Wiregrass, 
is a so an area of small farms. These basic economic facts together with settlement 
patterns different from the Black Belt have helped to make North Alabama and 
to a lesser degree Southeast Alabama, centers of populism and liberalism. 
Montgomery Advertiser, November 1, 1874 quoted in Malcolm C. McMillan, 
yonstttutional Development in Alabama, 1798-1901 (Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1955), 175; also, see Jimmie Frank Gross, “All- 

bama Politics and the Negro, 1874-1901” unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
^University of Georgia, 1 969, 22-25. 

’Malcdm C McMillan, Constitutional Development in Alabama, 1798-1901 
(Chapel Hills The University of North Carolina Press, 1955), 187. 
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77,763 to 59,928 in favor of the convention. The delegates con¬ 
sisted of 80 Democrats, 12 Republicans, and seven Independents. 
Most of the Republican and Independent delegates came from 
the Black Belt. 

According to Malcolm C. McMillan, “A conservative 

I agrarian-minded policy, which showed a distrust of Republican 
interest in Alabama’s railroads, mining, and industrial 
resources, dominated the work of the convention.” 10 Probably 
the most important action was a reduction of representation of 
Republican Black Belt counties and an increase in representa¬ 
tion of some Democratic counties. No attempt was made to 
restrict suffrage because - of the possible danger of federal 
intervention. The convention delegates and later the voters 
approved the document overwhelmingly. 

Passage of the 1875 Constitution was followed by a rapid 
increase in the power of Black Belt plantation owners and other 
wealthy individuals who collectively are often referred to as 
“Bourbons.” At first, they were obliged to rely on North and 
Southeast counties for support because their own were still 

I controlled by Republicans and blacks. 11 But, as soon as they 
regained control of their counties, Bourbons utilized the blacks, 
manipulating their votes to defeat the white counties. 12 

The material in the first few paragraphs of this section is 
nothing more than public record, but the preceding paragraph 
requires closer attention. What evidence is presented? Black 
Belt newspapers openly and explicitly described the Bourbon 
j takeover. 13 Systematic evidence of voting fraud was generated 
I by congressional investigations. 14 Terror tactics used by Black 
| leaders to control black voters have been widely docu¬ 
mented. Malcolm McMillan, relying primarily on congressional 

j 210 . 

j Allen J. Going, Bourbon Democracy in Alabama, 1874-1890 (Tuscaloosa: Univer¬ 
sity of Alabama Press, 1951), 29. 

‘McMillan, op. cit., 217. 

j Montgomery Advertiser, April 6, 1879 and Mobile Register, January 1, 1892, 
McMillan, 217-19. 

«Ty 

} use of Representatives Report, No. 1122, 54 Cong*, 1 Sess.; House of Repre¬ 
sentatives Report, No. 572, 54 Cong., 1 Sess.; Chester H. Rowell (ed.), A Digest 
°f dl the Contested Election Cases in the House of Representatives of the United 
twites, 711-18; House of Representatives Report, No. 284, 55 Cong., 2 Sess. 
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investigations, shows that Black Belt and some Birmingham 
and Mobile officials (sheriffs, judges, etc.) were instrumental 
in these actions, and he assumes that plantation owners, indus* 
trialists and other wealthy individuals working behind the scenes 
operated through these public officials, but he offers no proof 
that anyone beside the public officials participated. This is not 
a criticism of McMillan; it was sufficient for his purposes to 
show that there was fraud used in the manipulation of black 
votes, that it benefited certain counties, and that the interests 
benefiting were wealthy and '‘conservative.” 

C. Vann Woodward, covering all the southern states, draws 
from a large pool of congressional investigations, newspaper 
accounts, private correspondence, and voting statistics. 15 His 
conclusions are similar to McMillans’s, but Woodward is able to 
strengthen his argument by finding connections between public 
officials and the landed gentry in the plantation counties of 
various states. Woodward also explains in great detail that at 
least a majority of the plantations in the 1880’s and 90’s had 
new owners. Ante-bellum planting families had great difficulty 
maintaining themselves. The new owners were bankers! and 
merchants (often northerners) who took advantage of ante¬ 
bellum families to buy them out, often after having caused the 
financial difficulties in the first place. 16 

The greatest weakness of McMillan, Woodward, and other 
historians of this period is that their presentations are un¬ 
systematic. They describe the pattern of Democratic Party 
victories over Republicans, Populists, and Independents, and 
the later Black Belt takeover of the Democratic Party, but 
many questions are left unanswered. Orderly presentations of 
election statistics are rare. 17 There is little scientific analysis 
of the makeup of legislatures and the backgrounds of governors. 
Nor has the author found an orderly treatment of who the 
“Bourbons” of this period were and what the relationships 
were between the Bourbons and public officials. But, despite 

15 c. Vann Woodward, Origins of the Ne-w South, 1877-1913 (Baton Rouge! 

Louisiana State University Press, 1951, 1971), 1-22, 51-98. 
lQ lbid,, 176-89. 

11 An exception is J, Morgan Kousser, The Shaping of Southern Politics; Suffer 
Restriction and the Establishment of the One-Party South , 1880-1910 (Ne^ 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1974). 
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the rough form of presentations and analyses, there is a con¬ 
vincing, if fuzzy, picture of a tremendously rapid growth in 
power of a tiny number of wealthy individuals centered in the 
Black Belt. 

As they consolidated their power, Black Belt leaders found 
themselves faced, beginning roughly in the last decade of the 
century, with two problems: sudden Populist strength and the 
growth of Birmingham and Mobile, either one of which repre¬ 
sented a deadly threat to their hegemony. Their responses 
were very revealing, permitting more ‘‘snapshots.” 

Populist growth was caused at least partly by a sagging 
economy and by a realization among North and Southeast Ala¬ 
bama leaders that they were loosing their grip on state govern¬ 
ment. In 1890, the Populist Reubon F. Kolb was defeated in 
his bid for the Democratic nomination for governor in the state 
convention. Two years later he tried again, and after loosing 
in the convention a second time, he bolted the party and lost 
in one of the most dishonest and well documented elections in 
the nation’s history. Journalists of the period (including Black 
Belt reporters), Black Belt leaders, and historians agree on this 
point. 

The effects of electoral corruption, a topic of widespread 
newspaper discussion by 1892, soon spread throughout the 
political system. In a public speech in Mobile the Speaker of 
the Alabama House of Representatives said that Negro suffrage 
had forced whites “to crimes of larceny and perjury and had 
corrupted the jury, the judge, the solicitor, and others.” 18 With 
a growing public uproar over fraudulent elections and with 
North Alabama counties poised to use the same tactics, Black 
Belt leaders realized that the manipulation of black votes in 
their counties had to cease. But they faced the growing Populist 
threat, and they needed an electoral “edge” to deal with it. They 
concluded that the answer was to limit voting rights to those 
who possessed “virtue and intelligence,” a phrase taken from a 
suffrage limitation plank in the 1892 Alabama Democratic 
Party platform. A constitutional convention was not the 
answer, because there was too much-danger that it would be 


‘“McMillan, op. cit., 226 . 
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taken over by Populists. These considerations plus the fact that 
other southern states had moved successfully to disfranchise 
blacks through the poll tax, and property, educational, and 
other qualifications, led to the passage of the Sayre election 
law in 1893. This law provided for extremely complex registra¬ 
tion and election procedures which, by their very complexity, 
kept tens of thousands of illiterate blacks and North and South¬ 
east Alabama whites from voting. But, effective as it was, the 
Sayre Act was by no means the end of the elite-engineered 
restructuring of Alabama government. 

The next major event which shed light on the structure of 
the Alabama political system (especially the Black Belt response 
to the growth of Birmingham and Mobile) was the 1901 con¬ 
stitutional convention. Sheldon Hackney’s typology of the 
delegates reveals that much had changed in the preceding 
decade. 19 Hackney categorized the delegates as: Agrarians, 
Planters, Bosses, and Progressives. 

The Bosses came mainly from the Black Belt, Birmingham, 
and Mobile. Hackney’s “Boss” category represents an alliance. 
Basing his analysis of the delegates’ backgrounds and voting 
records together with the convention transcript, Hackney 
describes the Bosses’ outlook: 

Generally /they/ voted for lower tax rates and 
lower levels of government spending; they strongly 
opposed any stricter regulation of railroads or any 
change in the system of leasing county convicts to 
corporations operating outside the county; and they 
consistently objected to changes that might upset the 
established system of winning and holding office. 

With a few exceptions, they usually voted against any 
change, the chief exception being the change to a more 
restricted electorate. 20 

There were 60 Bosses out of a total 155 delegates. The presi¬ 
dent of the convention was John B. Knox a leading railroad 
lawyer. Committee chairmanship appointments were confined 

1 Sheldon Hackney, Populism to Progressivism in Alabama (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1969). 

™lbid., 211-212. 
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to Bosses with the appointment of T. W. Coleman, a former 
slave holder, as chairman of the Committee on Suffrage and 
Elections being typical. 

One of the major issues of this period was the degree to 
which government should regulate large corporations in general 
and the railroads in particular, and, since plantation owners 
used rail transport and the services and products of other large 
businesses, we would expect that at least some of them would 
find themselves out of sympathy with the Bosses. This was, 
in fact, the case, and it accounts for Hackney’s “Planter” 
category, which includes 37 delegates. The Planters favored 
greater government protection against big business. Their at¬ 
titudes in this were shared by small businessmen throughout 
the state. But, aside from business regulation, the Planters 
distrusted state government and wanted it limited in every 
possible manner. In this and in their attitude toward suffrage 
restriction, the Planters and Bosses usually agreed. 

The Agrarians were a motley lot consisting of 13 Demo¬ 
crats, the six Republicans at the convention, and six of the 
seven Populists there. They came predominantly from North 
and Southeast Alabama. The Agrarians differed with the 
majority on further suffrage restrictions which, like the Sayre 
Act, would disfranchise poor whites as well as blacks. They 
were also in the minority in favoring limits on the powers, of 
local government officials and a reform, of the convict leasing 
system. However, the Agrarians were not always in the 
minority. They voted with the Bosses quite often. According 
to Hackney: “The Agrarians were not interested in railroad 
reform; instead they steadfastly advocated lower limits on 
taxation, debt, and spending. Ignoring the realities of a mod¬ 
ern industrial state, they remained chained to their preference 
for a small passive referee state.” 21 

The Progressives, numbering 32, were primarily small 
businessmen. Hackney describes them this way: 

Their mixture of votes was a compound of humani- 

tarianism, concern for clean government, a felt need 


‘'Ibid., 212. 
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for government regulation of powerful concentrations 
of wealth, and a desire for increased public services. 
That the Progressives knew the cost of progress and 
were willing to pay it was reflected in their distinctive 
advocacy of higher debt, taxation, and spending levels. 
They also wanted the state government to step in and 
regulate railroad rates so that some of the profits of 
progress would stay at home rather than flowing into 
the coffers of Northern corporations. The moves to 
secure reform of the convict lease system, provide for 
strong anti-lynching measures, prevent the perpetua¬ 
tion of oligarchies of political officeholders . . . /were 
supported by this group/ 22 

The Progressives had had their first important victory in 
1896 with the election of Governor Joe Johnston. The Pro¬ 
gressive governor partially succeeded in making the property 
tax less regressive, and in bringing about modest educational 
reforms, but he failed in most of his other reform efforts. 

Neither in Johnston’s administration nor in the 1901 con¬ 
vention were the Progressives able to build a solid winning 
coalition. The 1901 document favored the Bosses in virtually 
all important elements. Legislative apportionment drastically 
favored the Black Belt, and would come to favor it even more 
as the years brought further urbanization; the 1901 apportion¬ 
ment was not changed until the 1960’s, despite its provision for 
reapportionment every decade. The infamous convict leasing 
system was unchanged by the convention. Limitations on taxing 
contained in the 1875 constitution which crippled the school 
system were carried on in the 1901 document. Black Belt 
interests! by and large opposed change in, this area because 
counties received state money according to the number of school 
age children in each county, and, since the Black Belt counties 
spent most of the money on white schools, they were satisfied 
with the status quo, while counties which distributed money 
equally among all their schools experienced severe problems. 
The new document also contained severe restrictions on road 
construction. Finally, new suffrage restrictions succeeded in 
eliminating tens of thousands of voters. Kousser’s complete 


“Ibid., 212-213. 
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and sophisticated election analyses show that more whites than 
blacks were disfranchised, and that these were precisely the 
whites the Bosses wanted eliminated. 23 

The proceedings in 1901 revealed the solidification and 
complete victory of one coalition (the Bosses) and the potential 
for the creation of a second one (Progressives and Planters). 

The Populists (i.e., Agrarians) had been the primary op¬ 
ponents of the Bosses in the preceding decade, but they never 
succeeded in gaining power because they were poorly organized 
and too radical. In particular, the Populists failed to draw 
support from two critical groups unsatisfied with Boss domi¬ 
nated government: small businessmen and small planters. 
Despite their unhappiness with the Bosses, these groups were 
a long way from favoring revolution. Even at is peak during 
Governor Braxton Bragg Comer’s administration (1907-1909), 
this alliance’s objectives were quite modest: railroad regula¬ 
tion (partially achieved), prohibition, elimination of the convict 
lease system (achieved in 1927), regulation of child labor, 
regulation of various industries (e.g., requiring fertilizer com¬ 
panies to accurately describe the contents of packages—a policy 
favored by the leading fertilizer companies themselves), mar¬ 
ginal tax reforms and improvement of schools. Once railroad 
reform had been achieved to the Planters’ satisfaction (during 
the Comer administration) they pulled out of the alliance, and, 
as other objectives were reached, various specialized groups 
withdrew as well. 

How should the Progressives be viewed in terms of an elite 
model? It might be possible to describe Alabama politics from 
the Comer administration through the 1950’s as a bifactional 
system featuring Bosses versus Progressives. It is true that 
there existed important points of disagreement between the two 
groups, but there are at least two faults with this view. First, 
both in socio-economic origins and in policies they were quite 
similar; on many important issues such as black disfranchise¬ 
ment, segregation, and labor unions the Bosses and Progressives 
were as one. Second, from the end of the Comer administration 
through the election of James E. Folsorfi as governor in 1946, 

Kousser, op. tit., 168-71. 
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the only Progressive who became governor was Bibb Graves. 
In other words, Alabama state government was dominated by 
the Bosses through most of the first half of this century, and 
even Folsom’s election did not represent a Progressive victory 
since he was more Populist than Progressive. We may most 
reasonably view the Progressives as occasionally invading the 
governing power of the Bosses on those occasions when they 
disagreed with special severity with what the Bosses were doing 
and when they could field an especially attractive candidate. 

Until the post World War II period only two events dis¬ 
turbed Boss hegemony: first, a Populist resurgence in the 
form of the Ku Klux Klan and Senator J. Thomas Heflin, and, 
second, the election of Bibb Graves as governor (1927-31 and 
1935-39). The two were closely related, but there were impor¬ 
tant differences between them. 

The 1926 election was probably the Klan’s high water mark 
in Alabama. Bibb Graves, relying almost exclusively on Klan 
support, defeated the Boss candidate Charles S. McDowell, Jr. 24 
The virtually unknown Klan candidate for the U.S. Senate, Hugo 
Black, defeated three of the leading politicians in the state. 
And the KKK was given credit for electing the attorney gen¬ 
eral, several congressmen, and huge numbers of state and 
county officials. 25 It should be emphasized that at this point 
the Klan was not an exclusively race oriented organization; 
both Black and Graves emphasized their support of the com¬ 
mon man in their campaigns. 

The Bosses fought back in the 1927 legislative session with 
an anti-mask bill and a change in the laws regulating pri¬ 
maries. 26 The Klan went into the legislature determined to 
enact Graves’ Progressive program and a “press muzzling bill’' 
which would have changed the libel laws in such a way that 
press criticism of the Klan would have been muted. What the 
Montgomery Advertiser called the “bedsheet bloc” held a slight 
majority in both houses, but the Boss legislators possessed 
many years of legislative experience. The press muzzling bill 

21 J. Mills Thornton III, "Alabama Politics, J. Thomas Heflin, and the Expulsion 

Movement of 1929,” The Alabama Review, Vol. XXI, No. 2, April, 1968, 87. 
m Ibid., 87-89. 

=, The laws regulating primaries which were in effect at that time favored the KKK. 

See Thornton, 89-91. 
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was defeated and the anti-masking bill resulted in a compromise 
by which flogging was raised from a misdemeanor to a felony 
and the anti-masking legislation was dropped. The Boss’s 
primary bill was defeated by a slim margin. The Graves pro¬ 
gram was passed with some compromises: the convict leasing 
system was abolished, the corporation franchise tax was doubled, 
a 21/2 cent gross business tax was placed on public utilities, 
highway construction was accelerated, education was expanded, 
and hospitals for the retarded were constructed. J. Mills 
Thornton shows the sharp Black Belt versus North Alabama 
quality to voting on these issues, although he should have pro¬ 
vided more roll call figures in his analysis. 

The Montgomery Advertiser, reflecting its planter-indus¬ 
trialist perspective, commented that “the most radical legislature 
since 1907 has fallen upon the industries and business of Ala¬ 
bama” and concluded that much of the money generated by the 
new taxes would go “to make the mothers of countless office 
hungry politicians exclaim: ‘I’m glad I raised my boy to be 
a Klansman!’ ” 27 

Populist Senator J. Thomas Heflin was the most prominent 
KKK leader of this period. In addition to being a Populist, 
Heflin was anti-Catholic and a racist, feelings which only 
mildly disturbed the Bosses who viewed him as an eccentric 
nuisance. 28 But he became more than a nuisance when in 1928 
he attacked Senator Joseph Robinson of Arkansas who, though 
an A1 Smith opponent, had defended the virtues of religious 
toleration. Heflin attacked Robinson in a bitter tirade, noting 
in the course of it that if the Arkansan ever came to Alabama, 
he would be tarred and feathered. This outburst represented a 
danger signal to the Bosses who had no affection for Smith, 
but who feared any breach of party regularity. 29 The one party 
system was an important component of their power system; it 
bad not been many years since they had crushed the Republicans 
and Populists. Heflin went even farther when he announced 
that he would campaign against Smith. Finally, he stated pub- 


Montgomery Advertiser, July 13, 1927, quoted in Thornton, 92. 

^ j. Mills Thornton III, op , cit ., 97. 

Montgomery Advertiser, Mobile Register, Selma Times-Journal, Dothan Eagle, all 
January 19, 1928. 
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licly that he would vote against Smith. 30 

Smith defeated Hoover in Alabama by a vote of 127,796 
to 120,725 with the Black Belt supporting Smith and North 
Alabama voting for Hoover. The Bosses feared that this repre¬ 
sented the beginning of a bolt with Heflin taking his hill 
country supporters out of the Democratic Party. 31 After a 
great deal of thought and debate, Heflin was expelled from the 
Democratic primary which meant that he could not win re- 
election to the U.S. Senate. 32 

Heflin’s expulsion and a well orchestrated newspaper at¬ 
tack on the Klan (which won Grover Hall, the editor of the 
Montgomery Advertiser a Pulitzer Prize) were accompanied by 
a precipitous decline in KKK membership. No claim is made 
here that there was a direct cause and effect relationship; Klan 
membership was declining throughout the south for many rea¬ 
sons. But this case illustrates that the Bosses were able to 
respond decisively and effectively to threats to their power. 

Bibb Graves was much less of a problem. Though he had 
heavy Klan support at first, he relied on it less and less through 
the years as his personal rapport with the voters grew, and 
though the Bosses opposed Graves and his programs, he was 
someone they could deal with. He was much closer in style to 
Governor Comer than he was to the unstable Heflin. Graves 
was no threat to the Bosses. 33 

The Bosses moved uncomfortably through the 1930’s, hit 
by the Depression, suffering along a second Graves term, and 
increasingly irritated by the New Deal, but their power was 
secure. They ended the decade with the administration of the 


“Thornton, op. cit., 99- 101. Thornton’s documentation is the New York Times 
and "Minutes of the Meeting of the Alabama Democratic Executive Committee, 
September 22, 1968.” At this meeting the Heflin problem was discussed at great 
length. 

“Thornton, op. cit., 101. 

ibid., 101-12. Using many newspaper articles including those from the New 
York Times, Montgomery Advertiser, Selma Times, and letters in the J. Thomas 
Heflin papers, Thornton reconstructed the decision-making leading to the Heflin 
expulsion. 

“William E. Gilbert, "Bibb Graves as a Progressive, 1927-1930,” The Alabama 
Review, Vol. X, No. 1, January 1951, 15-30. 
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brilliant, conservative governor Frank Dixon (1939-42) fol¬ 
lowed by another conservative Chauncy Sparks (1943-46) who 
was able to win because of Bibb Graves’ death in 1942. The 
Bosses had every reason to believe that one of their two candi¬ 
dates, Joe Poole or Handy Ellis would win in 1946. 

But, suddenly, in 1946 they were hit by an awesome threat 
| in the unexpected victory of the charismatic populist idealogue 
James E. Folsom. His announced (and real) objectives were 
to seek reapportionment through a constitutional convention 
(something Graves had occasionally threatened, but never 
seriously pursued), to push a massive road construction pro¬ 
gram, drastically increase teachers’ salaries, reform a regres¬ 
sive tax system, and to generally do everything he could to 
destroy the reigning elite. In addition, he spoke with disdain 
about segregation and appointed voter registrars in some 
counties who registered blacks. There is not sufficient space 
in this paper to describe the Boss’ responses to Folsom—they 
may accurately be described in two words, frenzied and 
devastating. William D. Barnard, using a combination of inter¬ 
views, newspaper accounts, and a remarkable collection of cor¬ 
respondence among the Bosses, describes in great detail how 
most of the key elements of Folsom’s programs were crushed 
in the legislature. 34 

The Post World War II period brought a second parallel 
[threat in the form of U.S. Supreme Court civil rights decisions 
[and the presidency of Harry S. Truman. Again, the elites’ 

| responses to this threat were much too complex to cover in a 
| single paper, but the primary response was the Dixiecrat split 
[which Barnard analyzes in great detail using decision-making 
[techniques. 

! 

i 

Conclusions 

t 

[ The power elite model is sometimes described as a pyra¬ 
midal structure dominated by a tiny number of wealthy 
individuals with very similar social backgrounds residing at the 


3 ^ 

Uliana D, Barnard, Dixiecrats and Democrats: Alabama Politics 1942-1 950 

^(University: University of Alabama Press, 1974), 46-58, 72-94, 
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tip. 36 But many scholars who believe in the general applicabil- 
ity of the elite model emphasize that the pyramid’s tip is often 
quite complex in structure. 37 Furthermore, many scholars 
describe the elite as undergoing important changes over time 
both in terms of personnel and the economic bases of elite per¬ 
sonnel as the elite jockies to maintain itself amid socio¬ 
economic change. The elite must change or die. 38 Change is 
likely to be especially severe in democratic systems where an 
elite has special difficulties in controlling criticism and the rise 
of challengers. 

All of these considerations are reflected in historians’ 
descriptions of the Alabama elite which, following Hackney, we 
have labeled the Bosses. At first, the Bostses were mainly from 
the Black Belt (the Bourbons), but as Alabama became more 
industrialized the Black Belt Bosses were obliged to allow the 
entry of big business. Political scientist William H. Riker 
theorizes that a political group will only permit sufficient 
numbers in its midst to allow the group to win major conflicts 
by the slimmest margin. 30 In this way, the “winning coalition” 
can share the “winnings” with the fewest number of people. 
If more people are permitted to enter the coalition, the winnings 
will have to be shared with more people. The Bosses followed 
this pattern; they were highly selective in whom they permitted 
to enter their circle. The original Black Belt Bosses were 
forced! to permit the entry of the urban industrialists who 
would otherwise have quickly developed sufficient power to 

“Anna Rochester, Rulers of America (New York: International Publishers, 1937); 
Victor Perlo, The Empire of High Finance (New York: International Publishers, 
1957); Ferdinand Lundberg, America’s 60 Families (New York: Vanguard, 1937); 
Floyd Hunter, Top Leadership U.S.A. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1959); C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956); Ferdinand Lundberg, The Rich and the Super-Rich (New York: 
Lyle Stuart, 1968); Ralph Miliband, The State in Capitalist Society (New York: 
Basic Books, 1969); E. Digby Baltzell, The Philadelphia Gentlemen (New York: 
Free Press, 1958); G. William Domhoff, Who Rules America? (Englewood Cliffs- 
Prentice-Hall, 1967). 

3, Kenneth Prewitt and Alan Stone, The Ruling Elites (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1973), 54-77, 131-183. 

38 Ibid., 4, 131-183; Vilfrado Pareto, The Mind and Society (New York: Dover, 
1963); Mosca, op, cit Robert Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven: Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1961). 

3t William H. Riker, The Theory of Political Coalition's (New Haven: Yale U n '" 
versity Press, 1962). 
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overthrow the planters. However, wealthy but relatively small 
planters and businessmen were not allowed in. Their dissatis¬ 
faction occasionally led them to organize well enough to elect 
a governor and they were able to achieve modest reforms, but 
they did nothing to disrupt Boss hegemony. 

Methodologically, the most important observation in this 
paper is that the Bachrach and Baratz invisible elite problem 
is tractable. In Alabama the elite was quite visible when it 
was under stress, that is, in its creation, during the Populist 
challenge, the writing of the 1875 and 1901 constitutions, the 
Progressive movement, the Populist resurgence of the 1920’s, 
the election of James E. Folsom, and the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
civil rights decisions. Between these events the Alabama elite 
reverted to a position very much like the one described by 
Bachrach and Baratz. If, for example, one were to super¬ 
ficially observe Bibb Graves’ and Frank Dixon’s administra¬ 
tions, one might be tempted to conclude that Alabama politics 
consisted of a more or less equal competition between two 
factions, liberal and conservative. But Graves represented 
little more than an irritant to the Bosses, despite his disdainful 
references to them as “Big Mules.” In one editorial the only 
fault the Montgomery Advertiser could find with Graves was 
that his programs had cost too much. Alabama was not a 
bifactional system. 

We have seen that political scientists who have studied 
community power structures using the decision-making approach 
have usually concluded that the power structures are pluralistic, 
and we have seen that the decision-making approach is biased 
in this direction. This is the primary methodological approach 
used by Alabama historians. Their analyses are based on a 
complex combination of letters between decision-maker®, voting 
statistics (conventions, legislatures, primaries, and elections), 
convention transcripts (especially the very complete 1901 tran¬ 
scripts), newspaper analyses, newspaper descriptions, and 
speeches. In addition, William Barnard, writing about more 
recent events was able to use some personal interviews. Despite 
their use of a methodology biased in favor of a pluralist con¬ 
clusion, a variety of historians, interested in different things, 
unci stressing different kinds of evidence, have developed a 
consistent and extremely detailed picture of the formation, con- 
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tinuance, and change of the Alabama elite. 

The author was not able to devote much space to the two 
Folsom administrations and the U.S. Supreme Court civil rights 
decisions. These events will be covered in a later paper. 
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REFLECTIONS OF AN ALABAMA TEACHER, 1875-1950 

by 




Julia L. Willard 
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The road was muddy and full of ruts and the spring day 
was already beginning on the mountain—hot and breathless as 
only an Alabama morning can begin. The leaves on the trees 
hung limp and wet, dripping softly. The young woman walked 
intently toward the wooden building just showing in the clear¬ 
ing. Her slim frame was slightly stooped, her long skirt 
touched her muddy shoes, and her arms were filled with books 
and parcels of every size. This was the last week of school 
and she had many things to do. The ending of the school term 
was always a busy time for the young teacher. Even though 
it was only the middle of April, spring plowing had already 
begun and her pupils would not come back to school until after 
the cotton was picked in October. Even then some of her older 
boys would never return to the school room. They would have 
had a “bate of larnin!” 


;t®4 


fgf: 
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#51. Public examinations must be held in the 
public schools at least once in every year and 
when the educational board are satisfied that 
any pupil has become thoroughly educated in all 
branches of free instruction in such school they 
shall give him an honorable certificate to that 

effect. 

—Alabama State Board of Education, 
First Annual Report to the Governor, 

1875.______ 


At least she had Claud, her younger brother, to help with 
the fires next winter. Since he showed no interest in farm 
chores spring, summer or winter, she could depend on him -o 
help her in the classroom. There was wood to bring in, there 
were ashes to carry out, water to bring in, trash to carry out, 
and the shutters to keep patched. North Alabama winters 
could be very cold. Yes, there would be plenty for Claud to do. 

Seventy-five years later, she was to write a description of 
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her early life and those early teaching days to a great-niece 
who was beginning teaching in a far different era. The young 
teacher, Orlena Harper McCleskey and her father, William W. 
Harper taught in an almost forgotten time of Alabama public 
education. 

ORLENA HARPER McCLESKEY 1 

I was born in a small log cabin on a hillside near Little 
Tussahaw Creek near Peeksville, Georgia in 1871. My mother 
died when my sister Nancy Wallace Harper was born. My 
grandmother told me God took my mama and sent the baby, 
I remember very distinctly I did not love the baby. I asked 
Mama if I could have a Christmas tree. Her reply was, “If I 
live, you can.” She was sitting in a high chair with arms, 
She died the day after Christmas. 

My grandmother that we all called Ma made me rock the 
baby in an old-fashioned cradle. I rocked her just as hard as 
I could so she would cry and then go to sleep. She cried lots 
and she was a nuisance to me. Of course Ma and Papa petted 
her. I always felt too much responsibility for her as a child. 

My younger brother Claud had to do everything and have 
as much as I did—even had a hole punched in one ear so he 
could wear earrings, but he backed down on having one in his 
other ear. He could chop cotton much faster than I but he 
would just wait until I caught up with him before he would go 
on so he wouldn’t have to do more work than I did. 

I had curvature of the spine. Ma said I was not born that 
way but I shed lots of tears on account of it. A friend of 
the family told Ma to make a cross and put on my back and it 
might straighten it. Jt hurt terribly, but did not do any good. 
Claud said he was glad he did not have to wear one. 

My first conviction of sin was when I was seven years old. 
A holiness preacher was holding a revival at New Hope Meth¬ 
odist Church in Georgia, and I felt that I should go to the 
altar. Ma said I was too young to know what I was doing. 
As I remember, his name was C. V. Weathers. We had a lot 

Selected excerpts from Orlena Harper McCleskey’s diaries, journals, and letters. 
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of preachers and teachers to spend the night with us while 
living at Peeksville. 

My first teacher was Miss Rosa Holman, I idolized her 
and would take a pan of warm water to her room before break¬ 
fast. I remember she owned the first toothbrush I had ever 
seen and I know I was a nuisance to her because I always 
wanted to stay and watch her brush her teeth, I was fasci¬ 
nated with that toothbrush. When Miss Rosa taught, I was 
voted to be May Queen, as homely as I was! It was a big honor. 
Ma furnished all the flowers and she said my crown had a 
white string hanging down on my forehead and she did not like 
it at all. That same day I found a ten-cent piece on the long 
sand bed in the road to New Hope Greek and I was so happy. 
I can just see it now at ninety-three years old. 

Papa was Postmaster at Peeksville and I would go over 
there and read all the circulars and put them back in the 
wrappers when I was finished. Papa also taught school later. 
He taught forty years in all. He taught in the winter and we 
made a crop in the spring. 

I remember Claud and another boy were in a fight at 
Papa’s school and I did not like it cause Papa whipped Claud 
when he was not to blame, but Papa said he had to do that 
or the other boy’s folks would not like it. As I remember, that 
was the only way teachers punished boys for fighting. 

Three public roads passed by our farm and since Papa 
was the schoolmaster, he would have to stop work and do prob¬ 
lems for folks when they needed it. He decided to move and 
in 1883, he bought 120 acres of land on Sand Mountain, Ala¬ 
bama, but not on a public road. In 1899, he qualified for a life 
certificate to teach school. 

At the meeting of the board of examiners held 
here last Saturday, there were present Supt. 

J. W. Cartree, W. W. Harper, and F. T. Stephen¬ 
son of the board. 

—The Guntersville Democrat t 1-12-99. 

W. W. Harper, H. P. Barnard, and F. T. Stephen- 
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son, three veteran first grade Marshall County 
teachers, will by reason of their experience and 
qualifications apply for life certificates under 
the new law. 

—The Guntersville Democrat, 6-8-99. 

W. W. Harper was the only teacher in Marshall 
County to receive a life certificate to teach 
school of those which took the test. 

—The Guntersville Democrat , 7-20-99. 


I began my teaching with a certificate in 1888. 


#3. Applicants for license to teach in the pub¬ 
lic schools of the county must be examined by 
such board of education, and if found duly quali¬ 
fied and of good moral character, must receive 
a license to teach in the public schools of said 
county, to be signed by the president and secre¬ 
tary of the board. But a diploma from any 
chartered institution of learning will entitle the 
applicant to license without examination, on 
proof of good moral character. 

—Alabama State Board of Education, 
First Annual Report to the Governor, 
1875. 


I had finished approximately the eighth grade and was seven¬ 
teen years old. The school was almost like a log cabin-—no 
windows, just openings with wooden shutters that kept out all 
the light when they were closed. The school was at Brasher’s 
Chapel, about ten miles from Solitude where we lived, on a 
dirt road in Marshall County on Sand Mountain. 


Papa had taught me nearly all I knew—most of my knowl¬ 
edge came from him and what books we had. Papa was a great 
“figurer” so I had a fair background of arithmetic and 
ciphering. We spelled from the old Blue-Back Speller and 1 
was always the best in the class. Most folks said it was because 
my papa was the schoolmaster. 

When I began teaching, things weren’t much different 
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from the way Papa taught. I had twenty-six pupils that first 
year. Some of the boys were much bigger than I was and they 
were hard to control, not to even think about trying to teach 
them something. I had some seven-year olds and then these 
big boys and others between them in age. 


#49. Every child between the ages of seven 
and twenty-one years shall be entitled to admis¬ 
sion into and instruction in any public school of 
its own race or color in the township in which 
he or she resides. 

—Alabama State Board of Education, 
First Annual Report to the Governor, 
1875. 


Statistics—Marshall County, Alabama 1885 
51 white schools 5 colored schools 

51 white teachers 5 colored teachers 

2273 white pupils 347 colored pupils 

Average length of school in days 
88 days for white pupils 70 days for colored 

pupils 

Teacher Pay 

$22.08 per month for white teachers 
$14.98 per month for colored teachers 

—County Superintendent’s Report to the 
State Superintendent for the year 
1885. 


I had so many problems that Papa had to come to the school 
two or three times a week until I finally learned how to man¬ 
age. I put the big children to helping the little ones and then 
I tried to help the big ones. 

One of the best things I did and that they enj oyed the most 
was “nature walks.” We would take our walks all over the 
countryside. People on the mountain' thought we were crazy, 
walking in the snow and then later in the mud. We listed all 
the things we saw and tried to categorize everything accord- 
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mg to common characteristics. We learned to spell the words 
of the things we saw. I guess the reason we all liked to go for 
walks so much was because in the winters we had to keep the 
shutters closed because it was too cold to leave them open. 
Since there were no glass windows, it was so dark in the school¬ 
room that we could barely see how to read. We had oil lamps 
but only a few and they just weren’t very good. It was a 
dismal room in the winter. I complained to Papa so long and 
so often that he finally was able to get me one glass window 
to put in the school. It was such an attraction that on Sun¬ 
days, all the people in the area would come by in their buggies 
and wagons just to see it. 

Another thing I complained about to Papa was that we 
only had one gourd dipper and an old cedar water bucket and 
everybody had to drink from this one gourd. Finally, I was 
able to get a tin dipper and I got most of the children to bring 
their own cups and cans that we labeled. Everybody brought 
their lunches, of course, and we always had long lunch hours 
and a long recess every day that was fair. 

As I remember we had lots of truancy in all the schools. 
There wasn’t much that could be done about it. The colored 
children didn’t go because they didn’t have a school nearby. 
At the time, no one seemed to think they needed to go to school. 


#52. In no case shall it be lawful to unite in 
one school both colored and white children. 

—Alabama State Board of Education, 
First Annual Report to the Governor, 
1875. 


It always worried me that they had no place to attend and years 
later (about 1912, I think) I was able to interest our Methodist 
Church in getting together with some of the members of the 
A. M. E. Church and setting up a kind of school in the Negro 
church near Boaz. They furnished a teacher and we furnished 
some supplies and took food and clothing down there. It didn’t 
last too long, maybe three years in all. We just couldn’t keep 
the children in school. Probably we didn’t have materials that 
interested them and I know now that we must have been very 
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patronizing about helping them which didn’t endear us to them. 
Years later, a Negro school was built for them, at Guntersville 
at the county seat. 

As a beginning teacher, I certainly wasn’t paid very much. 
It was so small that I don’t even remember what I got. I’m 
not even sure I was paid anything in cash money. I looked 
upon teaching as a “service”, it seems to me. We really didn’t 
need too much. I lived at home, but some of the other female 
teachers boarded with families in the community. Each family 
with children in school was responsible for her room and board 
for a certain number of weeks each school term,. 

I liked teaching and taught until I married. I wonder now 
how much I taught the students, but maybe they learned enough 
to get by on the mountain. At least most learned to read and 
as times got better, I liked to think they had a leisure to ap¬ 
preciate books and knowledge maybe just a little more because 
of my work with them. 


ALICE HARPER STRICKLAND 2 

Fifty years later in a small community on another moun¬ 
tain twenty miles to the northwest of Brasher’s Chapel, the 
third generation began teaching—the niece of Orlena Harper 
McCleskey and the granddaughter of William W. Harper, Allie 
Harper Strickland. In an interview, she tells of her Alabama 
teaching experiences. 

I had finished two years of college at Snead Junior Col¬ 
lege at Boaz and applied in the county for a teaching job. The 
year was 1939—at the height of the depression on Sand Moun¬ 
tain. All of us that graduated together were applying for 
jobs all over the county. I heard of a job that was open on 
Brindalee Mountain in Marshall County, Alabama in a small 
community called Union Grove. 

When I got to Union Grove, I finally found the principal s 


Notes from interview with Allie Harper Strickland, 
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house to be interviewed for the job. He was out in his garden 
and told me that it wasn’t up to him to do the hiring, but I 
needed to talk with the Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
and that I’d better hurry because they had twenty-five ap¬ 
plicants for the job. He showed me how to get to the trustee’s 
farm which was about two miles away. 

When I knocked on the trustee’s door, his wife answered 
and I asked to speak to the Chairman. She told me that he 
was plowing over in the far field but if I wanted to make the 
walk over there, she would go with me to show me the way. 
Since I wanted the job desperately, 1 went with her. On the 
way we stopped to crawl under a barbed-wire fence and there 
was a snake almost under our feet. I am deathly afraid of 
snakes but thinking I really needed that job and that killing 
a snake might impress the trustee’s wife, I picked up a rock, 
threw it and scored a direct hit. I don’t know who was more 
impressed, me or Mrs. Dalrymple. We made sure the snake 
was dead and then trudged on across the field to where her 
husband was plowing. Our interview took place right in that 
hot, freshly-plowed field. He asked me a few questions about 
my schooling, found out that 1 was alone except for my 9-year 
old daughter and that I really wanted and needed that job. He 
said that he "reckoned that I was mighty brave to kill the snake 
and mighty persevering to come all that way out to the field 
to talk to him and good teachers needed to be brave and per¬ 
severing” and also since I had been the only applicant out of 
the twenty-five to come out to where he was plowing, as far 
as he was concerned, I had the job, provided I was willing to 
accept the salary of $60 per month for eight months. Naturally 
I accepted. 


According to a report of the United States Office 
of Education for the year 1939-40, Alabama 
ranked fourth from the bottom among the states 
in average salaries paid to teacher. The aver¬ 
age salary listed for white rural schools was $619 
per year. The average salary for the United 
States in that year was $1507 per year. 

—From the Report of the Alabama Ed¬ 
ucational Survey Commission, 1945. 
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I asked about a place to live in Union Grove and they said I 
was welcome to board with them. They had another teacher 
that was planning to live there and we could have the other 
bedroom. We agreed on a price of $15 a month for room and 
board for me and $10 for Judy, my daughter. He said if it 
looked like my daughter was a big eater he would charge her 
$15 a month but we would start off for $25 for the two of us. 
Emmett and Essie Dalrymple turned out to be the two dearest 
friends we had. Their house was only a mile from the school 
if you walked by the road, and only a half mile if you went 
through their pasture and the woods behind the school. Essie 
was a superb cook and our living arrangements were very com¬ 
fortable and happy. 

| The school was a white frame building housing grades 1-9. 


Statistics furnished by the United States Office 
of Education, based on average daily attendance 
for 1939-40, show that the value of Alabama’s 
school plant facilities was the lowest in the 
nation. 

—From the Report of the Alabama Ed¬ 
ucational Survey Commission, 1945. 


It was a consolidated school and children were bused in from 
all over the surrounding farm areas. 


Data compiled from the Office of Defense Trans¬ 
portation show that during 1940-45 the average 
length of bus ride for pupils to schools in Ala¬ 
bama was 12.6 miles, that one-fourth of the 
children who were transported in school buses 
rode at least 17.5 miles each way to school, and 
that some pupils actually rode as far as 48 miles. 

—From the Report of the Alabama Ed¬ 
ucational Survey Commission, 1945. 


Each room had a big pot-bellied stove in which each teacher 
was to keep fires built in cold weather or if she taught upper 
grades, the bigger boys did it. 
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Many school buildings lack adequate heating 
facilities. It is reported that 886 buildings used 
for white pupils and 1704 used for Negro pupils 
are heated with unjacketed stoves. 

—From the Report of the Alabama Ed¬ 
ucational Survey Commission, 1945. 


There were no indoor bathrooms at the school (nor where we 
boarded). However, there was running water and we had drink¬ 
ing fountains in the school. 


One of the outstanding weaknesses of Alabama’s 
school plants is inadequate sanitation facilities. 

A recent state-wide survey reveals that approxi¬ 
mately 2100 white children and 6945 Negro chil¬ 
dren attend schools with no toilet facilities. 

—From the Report of the Alabama Ed¬ 
ucational Survey Commission, 1945. 

There was no lunch program the first few years I taught there, 
but we did begin one later. At one time, about 1942, we did 
have some sort of innovative food program sponsored by the 
Federal Government. It seemed they were experimenting with 
soy-bean dishes that could be served. We had soy-bean “meat- 
loaf”, soy-bean soup, and soy-bean cookies. Most of them very 
unappetizing, but it was free and during those times, not many 
people turned away from it. 

Surprisingly enough, there was a lot to do in the com¬ 
munity. Certainly church activities (Baptist, only!) took up a 
great deal of time and as the new teacher, I was given a Sunday 
School class to teach—the old men’s Bible Class! They knew 
much more about the Bible than I did but they were very 
patient with me. 

Nearly every Saturday night there would be some sort of 
“social” at someone’s house in the community. Sometimes, it 
might be a taffy-pull, or a group making popcorn balls. Peanut 
roasts were held and we had dancing—something called a 
“Jump-Jody” which as I remember was something of a cross 
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between the Virginia Reel and Square Dancing. It involved 
much activity and much changing of partners and everyone had 
a fine time. 

The center of the community was the school and the church. 
There was also a General Store that was also a meeting place 
for the residents. All three were clustered together on the 
main road. 

Many ball games (basketball) were held in season at the 
school and everybody went, especially the teachers. The teachers 
were looked upon with much respect in that community and 
actively participated in every community function, both civic 
and social. 

One of the first civic duties I participated in was an all- 
night “settin’ up.” It seemed that the man that gave the land 
for the school to be built upon died after a long, full life and 
the teachers were asked to take turns “settin’ up” with the body. 
It was customary for the body to be brought home to be kept 
in the front parlor until the funeral. The other teacher that 
boarded with us and I volunteered the midnight shift. Snow 
was very deep on the ground and we were kept busy keeping 
the fires up and melting snow to make coffee for all the people 
who were “settin’ up” with us. We got the open fire going 
so big that when a log burned in two, sparks jumped out on 
the hearth rug and caught it on fire. Besides being deathly 
afraid of snakes, I am also extremely frightened of fire. I 
panicked. When I came to, I was pushing the wheeled casket 
containing the remains of poor Mr. Huckabee, out the door 
down the “dog-trot” going with it Heaven knows where! That 
was the last of my civic duties for a time. 

The school was always raising money for needed supplies 
and one of the things we did was hold “box suppers.” The 
young girls in the community and all the ladies in the area 
each decorated a box and filled it with home-cooked goods, 
usually enough for supper for two or three people. These boxes 
were all taken to the school and that night they were auctioned 
off to the men and boys. Of course whoever bought your box 
was the one you ate supper with and there were many hints 
given as to what box belonged to what girl or lady. 
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Another way we had of getting money was to have picture 
shows at the school. We were able to get some old comedies 
and we had a packed house every night that we showed them. 

We were always having itinerant musicians coming through 
and giving shows at the school, with the school getting a per¬ 
centage of the gross receipts. We had fiddle-players, guitar- 
pickers, and drop-outs from The Grand Ole Oprey. We also 
had magicians and people that did dramatic “readings”. All 
of these performers would give a small matinee to the school 
children as advertisement and then hoping that the parents 
would turn out that night in full force, have a complete show 
in the evening. 

The Board of Trustees was an important group in every 
teacher’s life there in Union Grove. The Board was composed 
of several prominent men in the community and they had some 
influence over who was hired and fired and the functions of 
the principal and the teachers. They also set the salary scales 
based on the minimum salary scales from the State Board of 
Education. I remember one board member that decided that 
all the teachers should know how to compute “board feet of 
lumber” or they wouldn’t be asked back the next year. Another 
thought that the teachers should be able to pick at least one 
hundred pounds of cotton in a day or they just weren’t much of 
a teacher. Fortunately, none of us was seriously put to the 
test on the latter. 

Certainly teachers didn’t drink or smoke. And there were 
some members of the community who thought that maybe even 
teachers drinking Coca-colas “wasn’t fitten.” 

Most of us who did not have a four-year degree were 
encouraged to go back to school in the summers and complete 
work toward a permanent certificate. We weren’t given 
financial aid for this but a raise in pay did occur when you 
received your diploma. On my salary of $60 a month I was 
able to save enough to attend the University of Alabama each 
summer to work toward my degree. 

One year the State Board did not have enough money to 
pay us for the full eight-month term and school was to close 
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at the end of the seventh month. All of us decided to teach 
that eighth month without pay so that the children would have 
a complete year. When the people in the community heard 
this they got busy with auctions and box suppers, donations 
of pigs and cows to be sold, and raised the money to pay each 
one of us for that last month of school. I wonder if parent- 
teacher relationships would be that good now in similar com¬ 
munities. 


Times are changing in Alabama education. Physical 
facilities, salary scales, and desegregated education have pro¬ 
gressed rapidly from the times of the reflections of these earlier 
Alabama teachers. Teacher training and certification in the 
state are moving toward a competency-based approach in line 
with other states. 


■M 





As the following report indicates, some problems remain 
constant. Other than a few obvious references, it could be a 
contemporary report to our Governor from the State Superin¬ 
tendent of Education. 


I very much regret that the quarantines oc¬ 
casioned by the yellow fever epidemic have so 
delayed the receipt of the annual reports of 
county superintendents, that I can not in this 
narrative part of my report give statistical tables 
showing the condition of our public schools as 
compared with previous years. 

Each year it is made more apparent that the 
great need of our school systems is more money. 
Our school population increases each year, 
making an annual increase in appropriations for 
schools necessary if we hope to meet the demands 
upon us and to keep pace with the progress of 
the times. At no time in the past has the school 
fund of the State been what it should have been. 
Ever since the system was inaugurated it has 
been crippled for want of an adequate means to 
build and furnish school houses and to give free 
tuition to the children of the State for longer 
than 3 or 4 months a year. 
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A depleted and despoiled State Treasury has 
been the excuse for the meagre appropriations 
heretofore made for public schools; but fortunate¬ 
ly for the State this excuse can no longer be 
urged. The close of the fiscal year found our 
State Treasury with more than a half million 
dollars in its vaults. The members of the legis¬ 
lature when they assemble next week will find 
between three or four hundred thousands dol¬ 
lars lying idle in the treasury. 

With the meagre sume heretofore given by the 
State for public schools it is wonderful how 
much has been accomplished. With a per capita, 
exclusive of poll tax, averaging only 75 cents 
for each child within school age;, 5700 schools 
have been kept open on an average for more 
than 3 months each year, giving free instruction 
to more than a quarter of a million children 
enrolled, and making an average daily attend¬ 
ance of 157,718. To accomplish this the average 
monthly pay of teachers wais only $22.00. We 
hear complaints that our public schools are poor, 
that the teachers as a rule are inferior, and that 
the school term is so short that but little or no 
good is accomplished. Grant that this is fre¬ 
quently the case. 

—From the Report to the Governor of 
the State of Alabama from the Super¬ 
intendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Alabama, 1888. 


Will the 1988 report be substantially different? 

% 
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FLORENCE UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN 


by 


Kenneth R. Johnson 
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In the late 1880’s Florence, Alabama was experiencing an 
economic boom. Many civic and business leaders believed 
Florence could become a leading iron producing, manufacturing, 
and commercial center. The rapid expansion of industrial pro¬ 
duction, the increasing population, the expansion of real estate 
and construction, and the rise of new commercial and banking 
activities added realism to this belief. Some of the business 
promoters of the Florence boom were also interested in pro¬ 
moting Florence as an educational center. The Florence Syn¬ 
odical Female college and Florence State Normal School already 
existed in Florence. But these institutions were small and did 
not offer promise of becoming prominent institutions of higher 
education. Businessmen were joined in their promotional 
activities by some of the leading members of the Southern 
Baptists such as Dr. J. B. Hawthorne, Dr. J. S. Lawton, Judge 
Porter King, T. T. Eaton, and others who were eager to see 
a great Baptist institution of higher learning created some¬ 
where in the South. 

These two groups worked together to establish a university 
in Florence. In 1890 a large four-story building, 220 feet long 
by 121 feet wide, was built on a seven acre campus between 
Seymour and Sherrod Avenue. It cost nearly $80,000 and was 
the tallest and most modern building in the Muscle Shoals area. 
The following year, the Southern Female University was for¬ 
mally organized and occupied the building. In September, 1891, 
the university was launched under the presidency of Dr. L. D. 
Bass, a Baptist minister, with a faculty of twenty members 
and a student body of about 125. The first year of operation 
seemed to be very successful for the new university. The sec¬ 
ond got off to a smooth start with an increased enrollment. 
Despite the apparent success, in October, 1892, the university 
was suddenly moved to Birmingham. 1 

Richard Sheridan, “The Baptist University of Florence, Alabama. A paper 
presented before the Tennessee Valley Historical Society July 15, 1973. A copy 
* s iu the Tennessee Valley Historical Society Collection, Wesleyan Archives, 
Florence, Alabama. 
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Although many attempts were made to find a constructive 
use for it, the university building stood vacant from 1892 to 
1908. In October, 1892, the Florence Times reported that the 
heads of two old, established flourishing schools had applied 
for the use of the building. 2 In 1893 the Masonic Fraternity 
of Alabama considered establishing a home for widows and 
orphans in the building but eventually decided to go to Mont¬ 
gomery. 3 Also, R. T. Goodwyn of Petersburg, Virginia, 
examined the building carefully with a view to establishing a 
military school. Although the Florence Times announced that 
Goodwyn would begin preparing for the fall session, it was 
never opened. Numerous other proposals were made and many 
prospective parties examined the building, but nothing serious 
developed. The depression of 1893 killed the Florence boom 
and reduced prospective users of the building. On February 
21, 1894, the Florence Land, Mining, and Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany which owned the building was declared bankrupt. William 
J. Wood was appointed trustee of the company assets. In 
August, 1897, the university building was sold to N. C. Elting, 
President of the First National Bank of Florence and the 
Florence Land Company, for $60,000. 5 

Apparently, Elting and his associates had no more success 
in finding a constructive use for the building than its previous 
owners. But conditions began to change. The depression 
gradually wore off and prosperity returned. Also, in 1904 the 
Florence Female Synodical College closed its doors, leaving 
Florence with only the State Normal School which was still 
essentially a teacher training institution. These conditions 
encouraged the founding of a new university in Florence. In 
late 1905 success seemed to be on the way. 

In November, 1905, Mr. Elting announced that a university 
“second to none" would be opened in September of the follow¬ 
ing year. The Rev. J. W. McCollum of Philadelphia had visited 
Florence and examined the university building. He announced 
that if Florence would contribute $2,500 to help restore the 
building, he would raise a large endowment, remodel and equip 


1 Florence Times, October 15, 1892. 

*Ibtd., November 11, 1893. 

‘Ibid., June 10, 1893. 

0 Lauderdale County Chancery Court Minute Book M, 314. 
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the building, and open an institution with a qualified staff. 
Florentines believed that an institution would “add much to 
the welfare of the city spiritually, morally and financially.” 
The Florence Business League demonstrated these sentiments 
by quickly raising the $2,500, 6 but the project failed when 
McCollum was unable to raise adequate funds. 

A short time later, success was achieved. Mr. Elting had 
been corresponding with Mr. M. W. Hatton, president of the 
Southern Female College at LaGrange, Georgia, for many 
months about the possibility of moving his institution to 
Florence. The two men reached an agreement in 1908. In 
April, Elting announced that Hatton would establish a new 
woman’s college in Florence. 7 Florence businessmen applauded 
this announcement. They were especially delighted when they 
learned that the new institution would bring about thirty to 
fifty thousand dollars annually into the Florence economy. To 
assist the project, the Florence Commercial Club promised to 
raise $2,500. The amount was fully subscribed within three 
days. 8 

Preparations began almost immediately. Renovation of 
the building was started by several contractors. O. W. Anderton, 
an experienced educator, was hired to serve as a co-president 
with Mr. Hatton, who expected to continue as president of 
the LaGrange institution. Preparation of a college catalogue 
and the search for a qualified faculty was started in the spring 
of 1908. 9 On June 26 a college catalogue was issued and 
advertisements appeared in major newspapers through the 
South. The public learned for the first time that the new 
institution would be named the Florence University for Women. 
According to the new catalogue, the university would be non¬ 
sectarian yet would offer all the advantages of religious develop¬ 
ment. Also, by early June, Mr. Hatton announced that a faculty 
consisting of teachers “from the best schools in America and 
Europe” had been selected. 10 


Florence Times, November 3, 10, 1905, and January 5, April 27, 1906. 
Ibid., May 1, 1908. 

Ibid., May 8, and June 26, 1908. 

'Ibid., May 22, July 10, 17, 1908. 

"ibid., June 5, 26, 1908. 
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In the late summer, two dormitories at the Southern 
Female University in LaGrange burned to the ground thereby 
forcing the closing of that institution. President Hatton an¬ 
nounced that “the entire strength of the college” would be 
moved to Florence. 11 Apparently some of the students from 
that institution did transfer to Florence, but the faculty at 
Florence was not increased. 

On Wednesday, September 16, the university opened its 
doors and welcomed students. Over fifty enrolled the first day 
and subsequently others came. The formal opening came in a 
few days later with a ceremony in the university chapel. 12 
The curriculum was a blend of the old and the new. One could 
study classical and modern language, literature, music, art, 
elocution, history, and science. A domestic department taught 
dress making, sewing, cooking, and household economics, all of 
which prepared the young ladies for the traditional role in the 
home. For the young ladies who expected to seek gainful 
employment outside the home, a normal department trained 
them to be school teachers. A business department taught 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and other related subject 
matter. 13 

While the Florence University for Women got off to a 
good start, there were problems. The campus was located 
about one-half mile north of the Florence population center. 
The street car system and electric power lines did not extend 
to it. The Florence Commercial Club assumed responsibility 
for arranging for the extension of street car lines and electri¬ 
city service to the University. The club leaders contacted Mr. 
J. W. Worthington, vice-president of the Sheffield Company, 
which owned the street car and electric power lines. He quickly 
agreed to extend power lines to the University when he learned 
that there were fifteen other potential consumers in that area. 
He would not, however, agree to extend the street car lines 
beyond the city limits without a guarantee that it would be 
profitable. 14 No such guarantee could be made. In July, 1908, 
realizing that the street car lines would not be extended, Hat- 

u lbtd., August 14, 1908. 
u lbid., September 18, 25, 1908. 

13 lbid., August 3, 1908 and March 26, 1909. 
u lbid., January 15, 1909 and April 30, 1909. 
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ton and Andertqn requested the city council to “grade and 
gravel Royal Avenue from Wood Avenue to Sherrod Avenue 
and that avenue northward to Lee Street." They also requested 
that the sidewalks be constructed in the same area. Completion 
of this proposal would have brought good roads and sidewalks 
to the edge of the campus. While the Council was sympathetic, 
it was slow to move. In the summer of 1909 another petition 
was presented from the citizens living in the area requesting 
essentially the same improvements. In response to this petition, 
the Council did arrange for the improvement of Royal Street 
and established a committee to find ways of raising money for 
the additional work. 15 Apparently no further improvements 
were made for many years. 

As the 1908-09 academic year came to an end, the univer¬ 
sity Was placed on a more firm organizational basis. When 
the Florence University for Women was opened, a number of 
Florentine businessmen had served as a voluntary and informal 
board of trustees without statutory authority. In May, 1909, 
the school was incorporated under Alabama law. A charter 
was adopted and trustees were elected. They included A. E. 
Walker, O. W. Anderton, C. M. Southall, Frank Jackson, H. C. 
Gilbert, R. L. Glenn, M. W. Hatton, and John T. Ashcraft, who 
was elected president of the board, and M. W. Camper, who 
was elected secretary. 16 

The first academic year came to an end with a “brilliant" 
commencement on May 15, 1909. Eleven degrees and four cer¬ 
tificates were granted. 17 

After the summer break, the university began its second 
year with a larger faculty and a broader program. A depart¬ 
ment of domestic science and a violin department were added 
along with two additional faculty members, which brought the 
total faculty to sixteen. The student enrollment was reported 

Minutes, Alderman meetings, Florence, Alabama. July 20, 1908, and May 3, 
July 5, and September 14, 1909. 

Florence Times, May 14, 1909. 

"ibid., May 12, 21, 1909; Bulletin of the Florence University for Women, 1910-11. 
(Copy in the local history room of Florence-Laudcrdale Public Library, Florence, 
Alabama.); Florence Times, December 3, 1909; The Varsity, Florence University 
ior Women Annual , 1909. Copy in the Tennessee Valley Historical Society Col¬ 
lection, Collier Library, University of North Alabama. 
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to be 112 girls, mainly from Alabama but also from elsewhere 
in the South. According to the Florence University for 
Women's Bulletin for 1910-11, the cost of room, board, tuition, 
laundry, and fees for the whole academic year was about 
$350.00. 17 

In the second year of operation, the school took on some 
modern characteristics. A school annual, The Varsity, was 
issued. It was dedicated to the people of Florence. It contained 
class pictures, but no individual pictures of the students or 
faculty. Pictures of student activities and organizations were 
included. The campus organizations included the Young 
Women's Christian Association, Tennis Club, Basketball Club, 
Kodak Club, Georgia Club, and Fudge Club. 18 

For dramatic experience, public entertainment, and to 
raise money, the dramatics department put on three short plays 
in the Florence Opera House in the spring of 1910. The plays 
were “By Telephone” by Maurice Hogemen, “Miss Forrester’s 
Crusade” by C. L. Dalrymple, and “Barbara” by Jerome K, 
Jerome. Admission was 25 <jt, 35^, and 50^ per person. 19 

A short time later, the second year came to an end with a 
series of commencement activities which lasted four days. 20 

In September, 1910, the third year got under way quietly 
with expectations of a great year. It ended abruptly in disaster. 
About 3:00 a.m. one morning in early April, 1911, frightened 
young ladies rushed from their rooms as fire spread through 
the eastern part of the building. The city fire department 
quickly responded to the call, but there was no chance of saving 
the building. Residents of Florence welcomed the students and 
faculty into their homes for the balance of the night. By 
daybreak, the Florence University for Women building, valued 
at over $100,000, lay in ashes along with books and equipment, 
records, and most of the personal property of the students and 
faculty. The cause of the fire was never clearly determined, 
but it was generally blamed on defective electrical, wiring. 21 

u lbid. 

18 Florence Times, April 1, 1910. 
z0 Ibid., May 6, 20, 1910. 

Zl lbid March 3, 1911. 
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In any event, the Florence University for Women was no more. 

The trustees, administrative officials, and many Florence 
businessmen held a meeting in the new Florence Hotel the fol¬ 
lowing morning to arrange for the continuation of the univer¬ 
sity. Hopes were high that the old Jefferson Hotel building, 
which was then vacant, could be used. But investigation and 
additional meetings over the next few days revealed that no 
adequate building existed in the Florence area. Furthermore, 
the old building was insured for only $16,000. The amount 
would not properly equip another building even if one could be 
found. As it became clear that the university would not reopen, 
other alternatives began to be explored. Mr. Hatton’s brother, 
H. E. Hatton, was president of Liberty College in Kentucky. 
He agreed to receive the students from Florence for the 
remainder of the year. This arrangement made it possible for 
the young ladies to graduate there on schedule. 22 Most stu¬ 
dents and the faculty members moved to their homes or on to¬ 
other institutions. 

With the closing of Florence University for Women, 
Florence lost its last female institution and also was without 
a university until 1968 when Florence State College became 
the Florence State University. 


"* Ibid March 10, 1911. 
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Pike County cemetery records were published in Volume 
XXXV (1973) of the Alabama Historical Quarterly. Since that 
time tombstones in additional cemeteries have been recorded. 
These were printed in the Papers of the Pike County Historical 
Society, Volume XVI (1977). The “Supplement to the Pike 
County Alabama Tomb Records” is reprinted with permission 
of the Pike County Historical Society in order that the readers 
of the Alabama Historical Quarterly may have the complete 
listing. 


SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

PIKE COUNTY ALABAMA TOMB RECORDS 
Papers Of The Pike County Historical Society 

Vol. XVI, No. 1 
1977 

SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

PIKE COUNTY ALABAMA TOMB RECORDS 
CEMETERY NAME AND LOCATION 


CODE 

NO. 

138 OAK GROVE METHODIST CHURCH CEMETERY. 
Located about 5 y% miles from Troy. Go north on 231, 
cross the river, turn left, and go for about two miles. 
Copied June 3, 1975 by Mrs. Henry W. Folmar. 

139 FAULK CEMETERY. Located on Elm Street Road about 

4f 

8 miles south of Troy on land owned by Leon Sellers. 
Seven marked graves and about 16 unmarked. Copied by 
John P. Johnston 1975. 

140 MULLINS FAMILY CEMETERY. Enclosed by a wrought 
iron fence, this small cemetery is located at Allred on the 
old Thomas K. Mullins place, now owned by Joe Frank 
Walters. There are three marked graves and about 10 
unmarked ones. Copied by Jane Jernigan Brantley in 1975. 
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141 Me LANEY FAMILY PLOT. There were only two marked 
graves: James McLaney and his wife Margaret Melton, 
parents of Lucy McLaney who married John S. Carter. 
These graves were said to have been in the backyard of 
the Martin Mershon home on South Brundidge Street in 
Troy. A storm blew the headstones down; later they were 
rescued from a pile of rubbish that was to be picked up, 
and they were placed under the house until rediscovered 
in 1975 and copied by Miss Mary E. Curtis. Since that 
time, these two headstones have been placed in the ceme¬ 
tery near Briar Hill near the graves of Lucy and John 
Carter. 

142 WHALEY FAMILY CEMETERY. Located ll/ 2 miles off 
the Troy-Henderson Road from McPherson's Store. Copied 
by Ruth M. Brown. 


Persons mentioned here OTHER THAN THE DECEASED are 
listed below. 

Berry, Prof. A. G. 

Berry M. E. 

Davis (Lot only—no visible graves) 

Griffin, C. C. 

Griffin, H. 0. 

Griffin, Idell 
Herndon, G. R. 

Kelley, T. M. 

Kelly, William Sgt. 

Kilpatrick, D. D. 

Kilpatrick, H. E. 

McLeod, M. M. 

McLeod, S. A. 

Powell, F. A. 

Powell, J. E. 

Powell, J. M. 

Powell, L. K. 

Price, J. D. 

Vickery, B. J. 

Vickery, R. W. 


NAME CEM. BIRTH DEATH REMARKS 

Allen, Frances D. 138 18 Nov 1872 25 Apr 1949 In a line in a lot with Willie F. 

Allen, Jessie L. Spivey, and a large 
slab. 

Willie F 138 24 Aug 1866 5 May 1946 See Frances D. Allen. 
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Cameron, Shelby Little 138 18 Sep 1902 3 Oct 1902 See Marcus C. Powell. 

Cargile, Mildred H. 138 No dates. Age 9 days See Besse W. Kelley. 

Shelby M., Sr. 138 25 Sep 1921 10 May 1971 Alabama. Sgt. 678 Bomb Sq. AAF 

World War II. 

Crowe, Mary Louise 138 29 Aug 1860 7 Jun 1942 Wife of H. 0. Griffin “Mother”; see 
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Jerry Wayne 138 1 Feb 1946 2 Feb 1946 Infant son of Shirley & Georgia; in 

line with infant’s grave, Shirley A. 
Griffin, & Georgia Mae Griffin. 

Mary Louise 138 14 Dec 1924 26 Mar 1926 Daughter of C. C. & Idell Griffin. 

Shirley A. 138 9 Nov 1913 24 Aug 1951 See Griffin, Jerry Wayne. 
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NAME CEM. BIRTH DEATH REMARKS 

Price, Frances Louise 188 28 May 1915 4 Sep 1919 In a large lot with Thomas Holt 

Price, Walter Clarence Price, Bertha 
Inabnette Price, infant daug. of 
Bertha & J. D. Price, Mamie Estelle 
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Ola Jane 138 10 Nov 1865 10 Mar 1898 See Martha Jane Vickery. 

Robert William 138 9 Sep 1858 23 Jun 1924 See Martha Jane Vickery. 

Whaley, Elijah S. 142 7 Jul 1826 21 Aug 1907 

Isaac 142 Aged 67 years — Nov 1858 My father. 

Ruthie Smith 142 Aged 73 years- 1866 My mother. Wife of Isaac Whaley. 



NAME CEM. BIRTH DEATH REMARKS 

Sareany N. 142 Aged 79 years, 30 Oct 1904 Wife of Elijah S. Whaley. 

10 months, 

3 days 
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BOOK REVIEW 

J. Leitch Wright, Jr., FLORIDA IN THE AMERICAN REV¬ 
OLUTION. (Gainesville, Fla: The University Presses of 

Florida, 1975. Pp. 152). 

With the coming of our nation’s Bicentennial celebration, 
the literary market has become flooded with books concerning 
American history and primarily the Revolutionary period. 
Many interesting and scholarly works have been produced and 
reproduced in honor of this historic event. Unfortunately, 
many uninteresting and unscholarly works have also been pro¬ 
duced and thrust at an unsuspecting public. J. Leitch Wright’s 
FLORIDA IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION must be 
placed in the latter of these categories. 

Florida’s place in the American Revolution has long been 
over looked. Although the British colonies of East and West 
Florida did not revolt against English rule, they like Canada 
did play an important role in the military and political con¬ 
siderations of all the parties involved. After the outbreak of 
hostilities between England and her thirteen oldest North 
American colonies, many of those who disagreed with the 
Mother country in theory, yet remained loyal to her rule, fled 
to other British colonies, such as: East and West Florida, 
Canada, and the islands of the West Indies. Many of these 
loyalists, who were also known as Tories, were forced to flee 
out of fear of their Whig neighbors, while others fled of their 
own free will. 

Professor Wright in his short work on Florida’s Revolu¬ 
tionary experience would have the reader believe that those 
Tories, who fled to the Floridas, were innocent babes forced 
from their homes by raving rebel mobs because they were loyal 
to their king and country in mind and spirit. Wright seems to 
think that it is not important that many of those Loyalists, 
who fled to the Floridas from other southern colonies, such as 
Georgia and South Carolina, had been forced to leave because 
of verbal or physical attacks which they had perpetrated upon 
their Whig neighbors. 

The essence of this book seems to be that the Tories of 
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East and West Florida, were an unfortunate minority, who 
were greatly discriminated against. They were beset by great 
misfortunes during the Revolutionary period, through no fault 
of their own of course. Professor Wright, in this Tory dream 
book, ignores the results of Tory actions in Florida on those 
living on the western frontier and in other southern colonies, 
which resulted in the small amount of suffering perpetrated 
upon those Tories living in the Floridas. He ignores the fact 
that after Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown, British forces 
were in control of only New York City; Charleston, South 
Carolina; Savannah, Georgia; and the populated north Atlantic 
coast of East Florida. Excluding Canada, all of the rest of the 
North American continent was under the control of either 
Spanish or American forces. By January of 1782, the British 
with their Tory and Indian allies had for all intents and pur¬ 
poses been totally defeated. England’s only hope lay in making 
peace as quickly as possible. British forces at Charleston, 
Savannah and St. Augustine were threatened with the same 
fate as had befallen Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

If there is one great fault with Wright’s book, FLORIDA 
IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, it is that the author has 
allowed his bias for the Florida Tories and their cause, if they 
really had a cause, to cloud his reasoning and judgment. As 
a result, his work comes off as a thinly veiled and weak defense 
of a small minority of Loyalists. Loyalists, according to John 
Adams, probably accounted for at least a third to a half of 
the American population in 1775. (J. Leitch Wright, Jr. says 

they never numbered over a fifth). Yet, they failed to prevent 
the final out come and had little effect either way. Wright 
has failed to explain why they failed or for that matter what 
their part was in the over all war, its eventual outcome, or 
even what effect Florida had in the American Revolution. 
J. Leitch Wright, Jr. has taken 152 pages in which to say 

absolutely nothing. 


Winston E. Walker III 

Alabama Department of Archives & History 


THE ANGELO HERNDON CASE AND SOUTHERN JUS¬ 
TICE. (Baton Rouge: LSU Press, 1976. Pp. xvi, 234., 
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cloth $10.95.) 

Professor Charles H. Martin’s carefully-researched account 
concerns a young black Communist, Angelo Herndon, who was 
arrested in Atlanta in 1932 for alledgedly distributing “inflam¬ 
matory” literature. Charged with violating Georgia’s archaic 
insurrectionary statute of 1869, Herndon spent the next five 
years in prison cells and courtrooms as his case was appealed. 
Like the Scottsboro Cases, Herndon’s trials received worldwide 
attention and became a rallying point for Communists through¬ 
out the 1930’s. Finally, in 1937, the United States Supreme 
Court struck down the Georgia statute as unconstitutional on 
grounds that it clearly violated the 14th Amendment and 
furnished “no reasonable standard of guilt.” Angelo Herndon 
was free, but as Martin points out, the insurrection law was 
not laid to rest until a federal court squelched an attempt to 
revive it in the fall of 1966, in a case involving civil rights 
activist Stokely Carmichael. 

This book is much more that the story of one man’s fight 
for equal justice before the lav/. Professor Martin has thorough¬ 
ly sketched in the background of Southern racial history be¬ 
tween 1930 and 1940. Unfortunately, Martin’s analysis oc¬ 
casionally becomes mired in confusion and tedium. This 
criticism is especially evident in his discussion of the various 
struggles within the NAACP and the ILD (International Labor 
Defense). Martin bombards the reader with a seemingly- 
endless list of NAACP and ILD organizers, ALCU lawyers, and 
miscellaneous Communists, but for some inexplicable reason, 
John L. Leflore, an important NAACP leader from Mobile, is 
not identified (page 180). 

More information is needed about the central figure in this 
story. Perhaps Martin could have speculated early in his nar¬ 
rative about Herndon’s motives. Possible more references to 
Herndon’s autobiography, I Want to Live, would have added 
some depth to the protagonist. Left as he is, Herndon emerges 
as a fascinating, but incomplete human being. 

Still, these flaws are rather specious in light of the overall 
impact of this volume. For the legal scholar and student of 
the recent South, this book is a must. This book is of par- 
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ticular value because of the new interest in the saga of Clarence 
Norris and his eight compatriots. 


David E. Alsobrook 
National Archives 
Washington, D. C. 


Michael B. Dougan. Confederate Arkansas: The People and 
Policies of a Frontier State in Wartime. (University, Ala¬ 
bama: The University of Alabama Press, 1976. Pp. viii, 
155. $8.50). 

Michael Dougan is a member of the History Department 
at Arkansas State University. His book, when in manuscript, 
won the Baruch Award in 1972. To be sure, it is a finely 
wrought piece of scholarship, although there seems to be much 
wearisome detail and drabness to wade through. There are 
no peaks, mostly valleys in Arkansas’ Confederate experience 
which is etched in a dry and musty tone, a chronicle of a painful 
time long ago. One can almost hear the nervous tunes of a 
country fiddle played contrapuntally against the sombre brown 
notes of a cello which usually augur doom in dramas. 

Dougan treats Arkansas gently and with understanding 
and compassion. He sketches the background of the state, its 
unfortunate infancy and deprived adolescence, a growth con¬ 
sidered stunted by any civilized standards. But there is some¬ 
thing rather refreshing in the open pioneer society, the lusty 
and brawling individualism, the spirit of the people in the land 
that was Arkansas in the early days of her statehood. 

(She seems to have been foredoomed because of her geo¬ 
graphy and because of her condition of development at a certain 
point in time which coincided with the devastating events of 
1861-1865. Due to the squandering of land, mismanagement of 
school funds, lack of internal improvements and hence lack of 
roads and navigable rivers, progress was slow coming to the 
state. Arkansas was the sieve through which large numbers 
of emigrants filtered down into Texas. The lack of law and 
order, few schools, the death-grip of the entrenched democratic 
leaders on the neck of the political body made this no land of 
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opportunity in the first half of the 19th century. 

Against this forsaken background Dougan projects the 
series of tragic-comic events leading up to Arkansas’ secession 
from the Union, a remarkable event because less than one-third 
of the whites in the state favored secession. In contrast to the 
times which were tragic in terms of loss of life, lack of food, 
medicine, clothing and shelter, the mishaps and manoeuvres of 
the two war-time governors, the legislature, and the state mili¬ 
tary leaders and Confederate generals were farcical. One is 
tempted here to paraphrase the biblical passage “To whom 
that hath, shall be given; and to whom that hath not, shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.” 

For all that, Arkansas’ act of secession seems to have meant 
very little to the government in Richmond. Perhaps, through 
ignorance of the state and her affairs and because of the remote 
position in the west which Arkansas occupied, she was largely 
ignored by President Davis and the War Department who, at 
best, grudgingly accommodated her. She paid an exceedingly 
high price to dance in the last row of the chorus line of the 
Confederacy. 

The tone of Dougan’s book certainly leaves one with no 
sentiments whatsoever of a war fought for a noble cause. 
Rather he leaves the reader on another note, found in his 
epilogue, a poem written by an irrepressible old Arkansas news¬ 
paperman : 

“The song is sung—if such it may be called 
An unmethodical, rude, backwoods song 
Discordantly discoursed or rather bawled;— 

But be it what it may, it will not long 
Remain in memories amid the throng 
Of busy life pursuits,—a passing flaw 
Upon the stream of time,—and, right or wrong, 

From it one truth, a rock-truth, we may draw, 

’Tis this: GOD LOVES NOT HIM THAT LOVES NOT 
ARKANSAS!” 

Mimi Jones 

Alabama Department of Archives & History 
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